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Foreword 



T ms ANNOTATED BIBUOGBAPHY of studies in 
agricultural education is the 15th supplement to Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 180, “Summaries of Studies in 
Agricultural Education,” issued by the Office of Education 
in 1935. The Bulletin and its supplements have made sum- 
maries of research in this field readily accessible to agricul- 
tural educators and others. The project was initiated, and 
has been continued, by a committee of the American Voca- 
tional Association in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Education Branch of the Office of Education. 

Besearch has been a vital segment of the program of voca- 
tional education in agriculture and is becoming increasingly 
important. It is hoped that the studies summarized in this 
publication will be used for continued improvement of the 
program and will stimulate additional investigations. Per- 
sons desiring more detail on a particular study may wish to 
consult the original manuscript or publication available at 
the source indicated in the summary. 

Walter M. Arnold 
Asmtant Commissioner 
for "V oGCLtionc^ and Technical Education. 
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Introductory Statement 



C AJIEFULLY SELECTED SUMMARIES of research studies per- 
taining to the field of vocational education in agriculture completed 
and reported during the 1960-61 academic year or completed earlier and 
not included in previous supplements are presented in this supplement, 
No. 15, to Bulletin No. 180, Sumrimries of Studies in Agricultural Eduoa- 
tion. The 100 studies included herein bring to 3,101 the studies reported 
in this series which began in 1935 with the publication of Bulletin No. 
180. The influence of this wealth of research upon a rapidly expanding 
program of agricultural education has been intensified through the 
medium of these annotated summaries which have made the more signifi- 
cant research findings readily available to interested workers. As the 
reader follows these supplements, he may readily detect a growing dedi- 
cation to an increasingly more scientific attempt to bring to bear the best 
efforts of intellectual inquiry in the search for solutions to problems in 
this field. A recognition of a strengthening of research techniques in 
graduate studies reported in the immediately preceding supplement may 
be noted as continuing in this supplement but here coupled with a similar 
trend in staff studies not made for graduate school credit. This is an 
encouraging trend which, if continued, should profoundly affect the direc- 
tion this educational program will likely take in the ensuing years. 

The 100 studies in this supplement represent the smallest number of 
studies reported during a year’s time in recent supplements. Of these, 
18 were doctoral dissertations — ^9 for the Ph. D. and 9 for the D. Ed. 
Another 18 were professional projects planned, conducted, and reported 
by members of the supervisory and teacher education staffs in the several 
States. The remaining 64 studies were of the thesis or problem-study 
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type submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the advanced 
degrees of M.A., M.S., M. Ed., or M, of Agr. Ed. 

The Committee on Eesearch elected from the agricultural section of 
the American Vocational Association is responsible for assembling and 
classifying these reports. The committee followed the policy of including 
only those summaries of studies related to agricultural education which 
met the criteria adopted by the American Vocational Association, which 
were directed or supervised by professional workers in this field, and for 
which the complete report was reported to be available on a loan basis 
from the institution or department library. Brevity has been a major 
consideration in reporting summaries in this publication. Li assembling 
and editing reports there has been no intent to allot space to any study on 
the basis of its relative value. 

The members of the committee assumed responsibility for collecting 
the summaries of studies completed in their respective geographical re- 
gions. This was possible only through the cooperation of the variour agri- 
cultural education staff memters throughout the country who were asked to 
assemble and forward summaries of studies completed in their own 
institutions. The chairman accepts responsibility for the final editing and 
classification of the summaries of studies. The specialist for research 
and teacher training in the Agricultural Education Branch, Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, worked with the chairman in pre- 
paring the manuscript for publication. 

Research Committee of the Agricultural Education Seefion 

of the 

American Vocational Association 

G. L. O’Kellby, Jr. (University of Georgia), Southern B^on, 
Chairman 

W. T. Bjoraker (University of Wisconsin) , Central Begion 
F. T. McQtteen (Tusk^iee Distitute), Interregion 
VuRDiins Bicb (Williston, B. Dak.), National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association 

C. W. ILll (Cornell University), North Atlantic Begion, Secretary 
S. S. Sutherland (University of California), Pacific Begion 

D. M. Nielsen (Agricultural Education Branch, Division of Vocational 

and Technical Educati(m, U.S. Office of Education), ex ofiScio 
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3005. Aaseb, Mabin W. Factors Influ- 
encing Success of FFA Chapters in North 
Dakota. Master’s report, M. Ed., 1900, 
Colorado State University. 08 p. Library, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 

Purpoae . — ^To determine wbst factors are 
associated witb successful FFA chapters in 
North Dakota and to develop a list of factors 
known to be employed by successful chapters 
in North Dakota. 

Method . — ^The data tor this study were 
solicited by means of a questionnaire directed 
to 36 advisers of successful FFA chapters in 
North Dakota during the 1958-59 FFA year. 
The tabulations were based on 83 usable 
questionnaires returned. Successful chapters 
were those which received either a gold, 
silver, or bronze rating in the chapter award 
contest. 




Findinga . — According to the ratings as given 
by the 38 advisers in award-winning FFA 
chapters in North. Dakota, the following fac- 
tors received the highest rankings : (1) Snper- 
vised farming program record books; (2) 
cooperation with clean grain program; (3) 
FFA week activities; (i) officer leadership 
training programs; (5) adequate financing; 
(6) training in parliamentary procedure; (7) 
experience in conducting meetings; (8) re- 
quire passing grades for office and FFA par- 
ticipation ; and (9) hold parent and son 
banquets. The following time was spent on 
these activities annually : 77.8, 13.8, 16.2, 16.1, 
52.0, 29.0, 3.6, 21.2, and 13.1 hours respec- 
tively. 

The factors receiving the lowest ranking 
were: (1) Awards for developing farming 
program; (2) news items fjt the North Da- 
kota Farmer magazine ; (3) charitable drives ; 
(4) awards for leadership ; (5) safeguard 
funds ; (6) awards to encourage effective meet- 
iBSs ; (7) promote scholarships ; (8) participa- 
tion in state and national music events; and 
(9) roadside markers. The following time was 
spent annually on the foregoing items: 73.2, 
8.7, 4.0, 8.7, 8.6, 10.1, 2.6, 4.6, and 7.1 hours, 
respectively. 

8006. Ai)KEB8on,HebmanHax£. What 
Is the Future of Yocatioual Agriculture 
647556—62 2 






in the Eyes of Southern Illinois A dmin- 
istrators? Thesis, M.S., 1960, University 
of Tennessee. 65 p. Library, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Purpoae . — ^To show what position vocational 
agriculture had in the curriculum of southern 
Illinois high schools and to present the opinions 
of administrators as to the place it should 
hold. 

Method , — To obtain the desired informa- 
tion for this objective, a questionnaire was 
prepared and mailed to 171 administrators. 
This phase of the study was based on the 
replies of the 113 administrators who re- 
sponded. 

Findinga. — Fighty-five percent of the schools 
offered vocational agriculture because of a 
definite need and would broaden the program 
to include agricultural occupations. Fifty per- 
cent of the schools required farm background 
tor the vocational agricultural teacher. Sixty- 
six percent used facilities for supervised 
farming program as the major criterion for 
enrolling in vocational agriculture. Bighty- 
two percent offered a 4-year course of study. 
Seventy-five percent of teachers performed 
nonagricultnral duties, but 57 percent of ad- 
ministrators thought this a mistake. Forty- 
seven percent of departments were maintained 
by local funds and 40 pei*cent by local. State, 
and Federal funds. Bighty-three percent paid 
salaries of vocational agriculture teachers with 
local. State and Federal funds, but only 57 
percent of administrators iSiought Federal 
funds should be used. Fifty-eight percent 
paid teachers' travel with local. State and 
Federal funds, with only 8 percent of the 
administi'ators disagreeing. 

Seventy-eight percent had FFA as a regular 
part of vocational agricultnre: 70 percent 
of all administrators agreed with this policy. 
Over 50 percent of vocational agricultural 
teachers taught 40 or more boys, one adult 
and one young tormer class. Most admin- 
istrators thought 40 boys and one adult Class 
a full load. Fifty percent visited boys three 
or more times per year. Bighty-six percent 
of administrators evaluated program by what 
students were able to do. Seventy-five percent 
of the administrators did not think industry 
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would force rocational acriculture out of their 
■cbooL 

3007. Aixooop* Eabi. V. A Study of 
Selected Aspects of the Technical Train- 
ing of Teachers in Vocational Agriculture. 
Thesis, M.S., 1961, Virginia State College. 
82 p. Library, Virginia State College, 
Petersburg. 

Purpote . — ^To determine the extent to which 
teachers of vocational agriculture In the State 
of Virginia believe they possess certain tech* 
nical competencies In agriculture. 

Method , — ^Technical competencies In agri- 
culture were classified according to six areas. 
All teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
State of Virginia Indicated whether or oot 
each competency listed was needed In their 
work and the extent to which each com- 
petency had been developed by the teacher 
reporting. 

Plndinge . — ^The need for possessing a given 
competency was directly related to the char- 
acter of farming in a particular community. 

Academic excellence rather than rich farm* 
ing experience was emphasized in securing 
enrollees for the department of agricultural 
education. 

Listed In order of gieatest needs by teachers 
were competencies In the following: Home 
garden, swine, pasture, poultry, forestry, 
dairy cattle, hay, beef cattle, soybeans, white 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes, small grains, large 
fruit, small fruit, and tomato enterprises. 

Teachers, In general, reported having en- 
gaged In extensive technical training activities 
after graduation from college. 

A limited number of teachers. In spite of 
their expressed n^eds, reported they had not 
developed the necessary competencies listed. 

8008. Aitoebsoh, Gienn Mtbcjn. A 
Beference Unit for Teaching Coopera- 
tives. Colloquium paper, M.A., 1960, 
U^nlverslty of Minnesota. 55 p. Library, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota, St Paul. 

Purpote . — ^To develop a unit adapted to the 
needs of the vocational agriculture student 

Method . — The writer to cooperation with the 
Cooperative League of the USA developed a 
unit on cooperatives. This unit was submitted 
to a selected list of key educators, cooperative 
leaders, and young fanners for review. The 
booklet then was edited and published by the 
League. The writer conducted two surveys of 
people to agricultural education, Including 
State supervisors of agricultural education 
and vocational agriculture teachers. The sur- 
veys provided information regarding approach 
to the question of teaching cooperative busl- 
nen and rating of material being used com- 
pared to the proposed unit. 



Finding !. — Of the nine State supervisors 
of agricultural education surveyed, five pro- 
vide no help to the teachers in the area of 
cooperative business, one provides material 
in cooperation with other agencies, three pro- 
vide lists of source materiaL Bight do not 
promote cooperative business education, one 
assists to the promotion and in this instance 
a State law requires that this type of edu- 
cation be offered. None of the supervisors 
knew of any research having been done about 
teaching cooperative principles. Five super- 
visors believed a unit reference would promote 
more Instruction about cooperatives, two said 
it would possibly help, and two said It would 
help. Seven of the supervisors reported they 
believed instruction about cooperative busi- 
ness was worthwhile, the other two gave a 
qualified “yes.” 

Based upon a reply from 21 schools to 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa having a high 
school enrollment of 80 students or more, 100 
Itercent stated that cooperative business was 
taught. Fifty-one percent teach It as a sepa- 
rate unit, 49 percent teach It as a part of 
marketing, and 2 teachers noted they taught 
it as a part of agricultural economics. 

Bighty-two percent of the teachers reported 
they believed students prefer to use a unit 
reference. Sixty-two percent of the teach- 
ers, including those who did not presently use 
the booklet, indicated they would prefer to 
use a unit reference. The booklet Four Off 
the Farm Butineii, developed by this writer 
in cooperation with the Cooperative League 
of the USA, was ranged higher as a teaching 
aid than any other cooperative material avail- 
able. 

The writer condudes that careful study 
of teacher and student needs and available 
iiterature should be made by those Interested 
in cooperative education before producing any 
student material whether a booklet, film strip, 
chart, or movie. 

3009. Annis, Wnxxuc H. The Needs 
o£ Dairy Farmers in Agricultural Me- 
chanics in Selected Dairy Counties of 
New York. Thesis, Ed. D., 1961, Cornell 
University. 189 p. Library, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 

Fsrpote.— (1) To test the hypothesis that 
there were no statistical differences among 
selected dairy counties In the manipulative 
jobs performed by sampled dairy farmers; 
(2) to determine the manipulative jobs per- 
formed in agricultural meshanics on dairy 
farms by the owner or regularly employed 
help; (3) to ascertain those manipulative 
jobs performed by servicemen; (4) to deter- 
mine the value to tbo farmer of knowing bow 
to perform the jobs; and (5) to develop a 
suggested training program of manipulative 
nblllties in agricultural mechanics for stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture in the sampled 
dairy areas of New Tork. 
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Method . — ^The mailed qaestlonnalre tech* 
nlque wae used to eecnre the data from 182 
of 236 dairy farmers is 6 coantiea of New York 
harlnc over 1,000 dairy farms per county. 
The questionnaire of 148 manipulative Jobs 
was developed from readings, personal knowl- 
edge. and consultation with agricultural edu- 
cation and agricultural engineering personnel, 
as well as teachers of agriculture. A pretest 
was conducted with selected farmers In two 
counties. The farmers were asked to check 
the appropriate column to Indicate: <1) The 
Jobs performed by themselves or regularly 
hired men; (2) the value of these Jobs to 
present and prospective farmers; (3) those 
Jobs performed by servicemen ; and (4) those 
Jobs which the servicemen performed which 
the farmer felt should be done by farm per- 
sonneL The samples from the counties were 
compared by use of the chi-square technique 
to determine the statistical differences which 
existed among the counties regarding the Jobs 
performed by the farmers or servicemen. 

Twenty-four teachers of agriculture were 
asked to respond to the same 148 manipula- 
tive Jobs to ascertain when they felt these 
Jobs should be offered in the training program. 

Findinge , — ^There were no significant differ- 
ences among the counties relative to the 
manipulative Jobs performed by dairy farmers 
when compared by using the chi-square tech- 
nique. On the basis of these findings, it was 
concluded that a training program of manipu- 
lative Jobs in agricultural mechanics for the 
sampled dairy areas could be developed. 

The areas of agricultural mechanics ranked 
In order of Importance to farmers: (1) Farm 
machinery; (2) farm power; (3) term shop; 
(4) farm buildings and conveniences ; (6) elec- 
tricity ; and (6) soil and water management. 
The farmers normally performed the service 
and maintenance functions in the area of 
farm machinery as well as the adjustments 
on the machines. They generally had serv- 
icemen perform the overhaul functions. 

Farmers performed the Jobs which had high 
labor requirements In the area of farm build- 
ings, with servicemen performing the Installa- 
tion functions in this area. The farmers 
performed most of the manipulative Jobs In 
the area of farm shop themselves but rated 
welding low In importance. 

A training program was recommended based 
upon the number of farmers who performed 
the Job, its value to farmers, ud the number 
of farmers who indicated they' felt they them- 
selves should be performing Jobs which they 
now hired servicemen to do. These Jobs were 
placed In the training program according to 
the year recommended by a concensus of the 
opinions of the sampled teachers of agriculture. 

8010. Bass, B. C. A Study To Deter- 
mine Some of the Achievements of Stu- 
dents at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
TiTho Studied Vocational Agriculture 
While In High School. Nonthesis study. 



1961, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
8 p. Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 

Pufpess.— To determine some of the achieve- 
ments of students at Virginia Polytedinle 
Institute who completed 2 or more years of 
vocational agriculture whlls In high school. 

JfetAed. — Teachers of vocational agriculture 
In Virginia provided the names of students 
who were graduated from their respective 
high schools during the 10-year period 1948 
through 1957 and who later attended Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. The students were di- 
vided into two groups. A total of 222 individ- 
uals who had studied vocational agriculture 
2 or more years while in high school con- 
stituted the vocational agriculture group. A 
total of 168 who had not enrolled In vocational 
agriculture while in high school constituted 
the nonvocational agriculture (control) 
group. Data relative to the college achieve-' 
ments of each Individual were obtained from 
records at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

FtndingtiT—A. significantly smaller propor- 
tion (11.26 percent compared to 17.16 per- 
cent) of the students who studied vocational 
agriculture In high school dropped out of 
college during or at the end of the first year 
after enrolling. A sisnlfirantly larger pro- 
portion (75.68 percent compared to 65.08 per- 
cent) remained In college four academic years 
after enrolling than did the students who did 
not enroll In vocational agriculture while in 
high school. 

The mean of the overall quality credit aver- 
age earned by the students in the two groups 
in college slightly favored the vocational agri- 
culture group (1.41 compared to 1.20), but 
this was not statistically significant. 

A significantly larger proportion of the 
students in the vocational agriculture group 
failed two of the six required English courses 
than did the nonvocational agriculture group. 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween the academic achievements of the stu- 
dents in the two groups with respect to the 
proportion who successfully passed four of 
the sis English courses and all courses In 
biology, chemistry, and mathematics. 

8011. Beau, Homib Edwin. An An- 
alysis of Socio-Economic Trends as an 
Aid to Program Planning in Vocational 
Agricnltnre in North Carolina. Thesis, 
Ed. D., 1960^ University of North Caro- 
lina. 273 p. Library, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel HilL 

Parposa — Thle study was concerned with 
an analysis of certain socio-economic trends as 
an aid to program planning in vocational agrl- ' 
culture in North Carolina. The study dealt 
specifically with Identifying socio-economic 
trends ; relating these trends to programs of 
vocatlenal agriculture, with special qmpbasls . 
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on two prosr«m>plannliiir cbaracterlitlct ; acd 
dettgninff a procedure which might help to 
Insure that pertinent socio-economic trends 
would be Integrated Into the planning of these 
programs. 

Jfethod.— An eztenslTe xeTlew was made of 
the literature related to socio-economic trends 
and programs of Tocatlonal agriculture In 
North Carolina. A total of 31 trends were 
Identified which seemed to be dosely related 
to those programs. These trends were an> 
alyaed to determine how they were rdated 
to programs of Tocatlonal agriculture, with 
special attention to their Infiueuce on the 
Importancs of local planning and fiezlbility 
as major program planning characteristics In 
effective prog'*ams of vocational agriculture 
In North Carolina. 

Consideration was given In the study to 
only those trends which could he classified In 
one of five categories. The categories and the 
number of trends Identified In each category 
were as follows : Population 5 ; agriculture, 9 ; 
education, 11 ; nonagricultural Infiuences re* 
lated to agriculture, 4; and levels of living, 
2 trends. 

Findingt . — ^Many close relationships existed 
between the 31 trends and programs of voca- 
tional agriculture in North Carolina. The 
relationships identified appeared to support 
the central hypothesis in the study; namely, 
socio-economic trends are increasing the Im- 
portance of local planning and fiezlbility as 
major program-planning ch*'iracterlstics In ef- 
fective programs of vocational agriculture in 
North Carolina. A guide was developed which 
local school officials might use to Insure that 
pertinent socio-economic trends are integrated 
Into the planning of these programs. 

3012. Bbndeb, lUxf h Eowabd. What’s 
Happening to Ohio’s Toeatlonal Agrlcnl- 
tnre Graduates. Nonthesis study, 1961, 
The Ohio State University. 8 p. Agri- 
culture Library, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, CoIumbW 

Purpose. — ^To identify the extent to which 
graduates in vocational agriculture who were 
ont of school 1 and 5 years were engaged In 
farming or related agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural occupations. 

Method . — ^Data were secured from 108 
schools, Involving 1,335 graduates. The 
schools were selected at random from through- 
out Ohio and represent the State, both agri- 
culturally and geographically. 

Findinge . — ^Two of every three graduates In 
vocational agriculture In Ohio were engaged 
In farming and farm-related occupations dur- 
ing their first year out of school. The number 
so engaged who were cat of school 5 years 
was reduced slightly to approximately 60 per- 
cent. At each of these periods, approximately 
one out of four graduates was farming on a 
full-time basis. Nearly an equal number was 
farming part time. However, when out of 



school 5 years, fewer were thus engaged. In- 
dicating that in some Instances part-time 
farming Is an Interim engagement, pending 
the location of other full-time employment. 

These data, when compared with that of 
four previous surveys. Justify the general con- 
clusion that approximately 60 percent of the 
graduates out of school 5 years are engaged 
in farming or farm-related activity. There 
was a slight decrease In recent years In the 
percent engaged In farming, however, the 
total percent engaged in agriculture effort 
remained fairly stable throughout the years. 

It was evident that graduates of vocational 
agriculture become engaged In many kinds of 
work. A large segment of these occupations 
requires aptitudes and ability In mechanics; 
many common types of employment Involve 
working with people. There has been con- 
siderable variation concerning the employment 
of graduates depending upon their location. In 
Ohio. Opportunities for employmeht In other 
than farming appeared to be an important 
factor. It was, likewise, found that there was 
an increasing trend In the number of boys 
attending colleges other than agriculture and 
a rather constant decrease during the last 
5 years In the percentage of graduates In 
military service among those out of school 
5 years. 

3013. Benson, Ltle Fbedebiok. De- 
velopment of a Teaching Guide for Crop 
Improvement and Seed Certification In 
Minnesota. Problem, M.A., 1960, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 62 p. Library, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Purpose. — ^To develop teaching units and 
a set of 53 colored 35-mm slides on crop im- 
provement and seed certification In Minnesota. 

Method . — ^The writer carried on research 
for information on the development, increas- 
ing, certification, and marketing of certified 
seeds. This Information was collected from 
the Minnesota Crop Improvement Association, 
the University of Minnesota Agriculture Ex- 
periment Station, county crop Improvement 
associations, and selected references. This 
data was o.rganized into seven teaching units 
with stated objectvie.’], related information, 
references, and visual aids. A set of 85-mra 
colored slides was collected to help visualise 
the development of seed from breeder's seed 
to the marketing of certified seeds. These 
are made available to teachers of agriculture, 
and others through the Agriculture Film Li- 
brary, University of Minnesota, St Paul 1, 
Minn. 

Ftiidtnge . — ^The development of seven teach- 
ing units on crop Improvement and seed cer- 
tification, to be used Ic training present and 
future farmers, will give a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value of certified seeds and how to 
produce certified seeds. One can readily ap- 
preciate where certified seeds are worth more 
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money when be realisee the coet and great 
care that it eeeential in producing, etoring, 
and proceseing of certified eeede. Seed mer« 
ctaandieing and marketing along with a good 
educational program are needed to convince 
the crop producer that certified seed should 
command a premium because it is worth more. 

Many teaching opportunities can be devel* 
oped by carrying out the suggested activities 
to give a greater understanding and appre* 
elation of certified seeds. Several audovisual 
aids are suggested for use in connection with 
the seven teaching units. A set of 53 35*mm 
colored slides was developed by the author 
along with a syllabus to help summarise the 
problem of crop improvement and seed cer* 
tification in Minnesota. 

3014. Benton, Ralph A. Factors Af* 
fecting the Employment Opportunities for 
Out*of*Scliool Farm Boys in Sixteen 
Southern Illinois Counties; Implications 
for the Agricultural Education Program. 
Nonthesis study, 1960, Southern Illinois 
University. 32 p. Department of Agri- 
cultural Industries, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. 

Purpose. — ^To determine the factors which 
affected the employment opportunities for out- 
of-8Cbool farm boys, from 1954 to 1959, In 
16 southern counties of Illinois. 

Method . — ^Information was obtained by per- 
sonal visits to county superintendents, prin- 
cipals, vocational agriculture instructors, and 
business firms, also from the 1954 and 1959 
agricultural census, and th^ 1950 and 1960 
census of population. 

FinUnge, — One-fifth of the farms in the 
area were 60.0 acres or less in size. The aver- 
age farm was 172.8 acres and the average 
value of land and buildings per acre was 
3125.62. The State average value per acre 
was 3319.05. Over one-third of the farmers 
were part-time farmers working 100 or more 
days per year off their farms. 

From 1954 to 1959, 873 boys had graduated 
in vocational agriculture. Of these, 56.7 per- 
cent bad started farming; 26.0 percent began 
college; 12.7 percent had entered the armed 
forces, and 4.6 percent were doing other types 
of work. 

These graduates, together with 288 drop- 
outs, composed a group of which only 51.7 
percent were still in the home community in 
1959. Only one-third were in a young farmer 
or an adult farmer class. 

One-half the boys enrolled In vocational 
agriculture during the 6-year period lived on 
full-time farms. Another third lived on part- 
time fkrms, while the remainder were town 
boys. Although the enrollment of boys in 
all high schools in the study showed a 8.4 per- 
cent increase from 1954 to 1959. there was 
at the ume time a noticeable decrease in the 
vocational agriculture enrollment. 



Of 150 different firms engaged in manu- 
facturing or processing, only 42 hired any 
recently graduated high school seniors. They 
represented a small 2.7 percent of the entire 
labor force employed in 1059. Adult labor is 
a surplus resource in the area which lost 
11.38 percent of its population from 1950 to 
1960. 

3015. Black, John Ox.as, Jb. An Eval- 
uation of Practices Used by South Caro- 
lina Fanners in Selecting Small Grains 
Planting Seed. Thesis, M.S., 1061, Clem- 
son College. U6 p. Library, Clemson 
College. Clemson. 

Purpone . — ^To determine the sources of small 
grain seed planted in three South Carolina 
counties ; the extent to which seed were 
cleaned, treated, and analysed; and the extent 
to which certified seed were used. Certain 
economic aspects of planting certified seed 
were also considered. 

Method . — Teachers of agriculture and 
county agents in Anderson, Florence, and 
Orangeburg Counties collected 315 samples of 
seed oats, wheat, barley, and rye in the fail 
of 1959. Pertinent information on samples 
was recorded on an appropriate form when 
the samples were collected. All samples were 
analyzed by the South Carolina Department 
of Agriculture Seed Testing Laboratory to 
* determine germination, purity, purity-limiting 
components, and information about purity- 
limiting components present in the samples, 
yield data were computed on the samples 
grouped according to crop and classified ac- 
cording to certified and noncertified seed. 

Findings.— Of all the samples 80 percent 
were of homegrown seed, 9 percent ,of seed 
obtained from neighbors, and ■'^0 percent of 
seed purchased from see^men. 

From the standpoint of Quality, 48 percent 
of the seed samples, representing 87 percent 
of the acreage being planted, were too low in 
Quality to be salable in South Carolina. 

Certified seed in the study proved to be 
superior to noncertified seed in all aspects 
determining seed Quality. Certified seed aver- 
aged 94.0 percent germination compared to 
79.0 percent germination for noncertified seed, 
99.30 percent purity compared to 96.23 per- 
cent purity for noncertified seed, and only 
0.70 percent inert matter compared to 2.78 
percent inert matter for noncertified seed. In 
addition, certified seed contained no weed 
seeds or other crop seeds compared to averages 
of 0.24 percent weed seeds and 0.75 percent 
other crop seeds in noncertified seed. Cer- 
tified seed yielded, on the average, 11.5 more 
bushels of oats per acre, 4.4 more bushels of 
wheat per acre, 6.1 more bushels of barley per 
acre, and 1.9 more bushels of rye per acre 
than did noncertified seed of these crops. 

This study (1) points up the need for 
changes in the South Carolina seed law with 
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proTlilona for locreaaed enforcement to lm> 
proTe the qnalitjr of noncertlfled seed con> 
■Idered Mlable In this State; (2) Indleatea 
the great need for an Improred educational 
program to promote the nae of certified aeed; 
(S) proTidea information usable In preparing 
edncational materiala that could be uaed In 
either clasaroom inatruction or field demon* 
atratlona; (4) presenta scTeral arena In which 
further study would contribute greatlj to 
agriculture In South Carolina. 

3016. BOU.WAHIT, Lbsteb P. A Sdf 
Eralnatloii of Abilities in Farm Meehan* 
Ics by Short Course Students in Agricul- 
tural Colleges With Implications for 
l^tmctional Programs. Thesis, Ed. D., 
1961, Michigan State University. 124 p. 
Library, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; 

Purpou, — (1) To determine the degree In 
which, farm mechanics Is used by the farmer; 

(2) to. determine the degree of sUll in farm 
mechanics abilities possessed by students en- 
tering agricultural short courses In collets; 

(3) . to determine what abilities need further 
instruction at the short course or young farmer 
lerel ; and (4) to compare the skill of Michigan 
amdents In farm mechanics with the skill of 
students in other States, thus to determine 
the need for changes In the Michigan farm 
mechanics program In vocational agriculture. 

. JfefAod.— One hundred abilities In farm me- 
chanics were evaluated by 408 short-course 
students who were enrolled In the first course 
In farm mechanics In seven mldwestern States. 
They were surveyed by means of a Question- 
naire. The abilities were evaluated in terms 
of how often they were used on the home 
farm, who performed them, where they were ' 
learned, and how well the respondents felt 
they could perform them on their home farm. 
The respondents also Indicated on the qnes- 
tlonnaire some background information about 
their farming and educational experience. The 
data were analysed by State, Instructional 
area, and Indlrldnal ability. 

JPfMdfttgs.-.(l) Of the 100 abUitles listed 
on the questionnaire, 85 were performed less 
than twice per year and 20 were performed 
more than 6 times a year on the farm; (2) 
abilities more frequently performed on the 
term were the ones that young farmers conld 
do with the greatest skill; (8) respondents 
indicated that a combination of learning at 
home and at high school produced the highest 
level of achievement; (4) respondents per- 
form more abilities on the home farm than 
does the respondents* family ; (5) of the 100 
abilities listed on the questionnaire, only 18 
could be performed adequately on the farm; 
one was performed unsatisfactorily ; remainder 
performed In a marginal manpower ; (6) fifty- 
two abilities were found to be Important 
enongh for the farmer to perform on the farm. 
Of these, 85 needed additional Instruction 



at the yonng farmer level; (7) spedallasd 
courses In shop improved the achievement of 
the respondents in the farm mechanics In- 
structional area most closely related to it; 
(8) when respondents had had 4 years of 
vocational agriculture, those from Mic higan 
had significantly less skill than those from 
other States In all Instructional areas but 
soil and water management. 

3017. Bobkovio, RouAir F. The Meth- 
ods and Resources That Wisconsin Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers Use To Teach 
Farm Management Thesis, M.S., 1961, 
University of Wisconsin. 96 p. Library, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Purpo$e . — The primary purpose was to de- 
termine the methods and resources nsed by 
vocational agriculture teachers In teaching 
farm management to high school students. 
Four specific objectives were listed as sec- 
ondary purposes. 

Method . — A six-page questionnaire was 
mailed to 53 vocational agrlcnltnre teachers 
with 2 or more years of teaching experience, 
and to 3 farm management specialists at the 
University of Wisconsin. A random sampling 
method was nsed with 49 of the 63 teachers 
responding and 47 of the teacher responses 
nsed In the study. This represented over 20 
percent of the total teacher population with 
over 2 years teaching experience. 

Findinge , — Of the vocational agrlcnltnia 
teachers 72 percent indicated farm manage- 
ment was Interesting to teach and easier to 
teach high school students rather than yonng 
and adult farmer classes. The average teacher 
in the study spent 173 days teaching farm 
management. 

Of the vocational agrlcnltnre teachers, 46 
percent Indicated that students were Inter- 
ested In farm management, while 40 percent 
Indicated students did not find farm manage- 
ment Interesting. 

Lecturing was the most popnlar method 
used in teaching farm management by both 
teachers and speclailsts. However, vocational 
agriculture teachers used reports, field trips, 
resource people, visual aids, and the shop 
more than did farm management specialists 
who Indicated they nsed the laboratory farm 
and workbook to a greater extent. 

The resonrees most useful in farm manage- 
ment teaching were found to be the teachers* 
farm background, bnlletlns, textbooks, «nd 
farm magaslnes. Out of the possible ll text- 
books listed, more teachers nsed Farm Man- 
agement Handbook, by I. F. Hall and W. P. 
Mortenson, as a textbook. Thirty-two de- 
partments were nsing this book as a text and 
5 departments were nsing it as a reference. 

Thirty percent of the teachers stated the 
biggest problem in farm management teaching 
was motivation and keeping the students in- 
terested in farm management Twenty-six 
percent indicated a need for up-to-date mate* 
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rial) wltne 10 percent indicated more time 
wai needed for field trips. 

3018. Bbqwn, Alak B. Leadership Ac- 
tivities of Former Chapter and State 
Fattnere in the Iowa Association, Future 
Farmers of America. Thesis, M.S., 1960, 
Iowa State University of Science and 
Tedmology. 89 p. library, Iowa State 
University of Science and Technology, 
Ames. 

Purpose .— determine the differences ex- 
isting between the leadership activities of 
former Futnre Farmers who received the State 
Farmer degree and their classmates who re- 
ceived only the Chapter Farmer degree and 
to determine the leadership accomplishments 
of the former members in comparison with the 
aims, purposes, and reqnirements of voca- 
tional m^icnltnre and the Future Farmers 
of Imarlea. • 

JfefAod.— Five Iowa Future Farmers who 
had received the State Farmer degree for each 
year from 1929 to 1958, inclusive, were se- 
lected. A Chapter Farmer classmate for each 
State Farmer was also selected. One hundred 
pairs were completed. 

Information was collected about the home 
and farm at the time of the member’s gradua- 
tion from high schooL Postgraduation activi- 
ties were investigated. Leadership activities 
for the past 12 months were compared. 

Flndlnpa.— Former State Farmers were sig- 
nificantly higher than the Chapter Farmers 
in the following: (1) Larger home farms; 
(2) more years vocational agriculture; (8) 
more years Future Farmers membership ; 
(4) larger percentage attended college; (5) 
larger percentage of coDege students enrolled 
in agricultural curriculum; («) higher value 
placed on Future Farmer and vocational agri- 
culture experiences for personal, family and 
community living. State Farmers had sig- 
nificantly more leadership participation in 
business and Industry, total occupations, politi- 
cal, school, community service, religious and 
recreational activities. They also had a sig- 
nificantly higher mean for agricultural, busi- 
ness and industry, and poUtlcal leadership 
activities. 

Although not significantly, the former State 
Fanners rated higher in the following: (1) 
Parental ownership of farm ; (2) fewer older 
brothers; (8) fewer brothers and sisters; 
(4) greater percentage agriculturally em- 
ployed; (5) older age at marrying; (6) num- 
ber of leadership activities related to agri- 
culture and lodges; (7) higher mean for 
leadership in total occupations, religions, 
sebooL and lodge activities. 

The former Chapter Farmers had signifi- 
cantly more ou-Job and on-the-farm training 
and a higher mean for recreational leader- 
ship. No significant difference was found in 
X the military rank attained. 



It was concluded that the leadership alms 
and purposes were being fulfilled. The State 
Farmers were required to achieve more of the 
aims and goals. The study revealed that 
after high school graduation the former State 
Farmers consistently rated higher than their 
Chapter Farmer classmates In leadership ac- 
tivities. 

3019. COWMAN, Hugh Ddcon. Prob- 
lems of Selected Touth in the WarrM 
Sdiool District, Washington County, 
Ohio. Thesis, M.A., 1960, The Ohio State 
University. 70 p. Library, The Ohi<» 
State University, Columbus. 

Purpose . — To Identify some of the personal 
problems of the Juniors and seniors of the 
Warren School District (Ohio), and to suggest 
ways that the school and community could 
aid youth in solving their personal 

problems. 

Method.— A 800-personal-problem checklist 
for rural youth was administered to 87 boys 
and 72 girls who were to mark the problems of 
concern to them. 

Findings .— 189 students checked a total 
of 5,839 problem items. The boys checked an 
average of 89 items compared to 87 for the 
girls. The items Checked were well distributed 
throughout the 10 areas. Only 10 of the 
300 problem items did not receive a single 
Check. The following shows the rank accord- 
ing to the number of items marked and the 
number of items checked in each area ; 
(1) Personal temperament, 878; (2) educa- 
tion, 726; (8) social and recreational, 596; 
(4) relationship with people, 520; (5) health 
and physlcaL 608; (6) morals and religion, 
467; (7) courtship, eex and marriage, 444; 
(8) home and family, 433; (9) vocation and 
economic, 428 ; and (10) citisenship, 340. 

As indicated by the items checked, the 
girls were more concerned with health and 
physical items and problems dealing with the 
home and family than were the boys.- In con- 
trast, the boys were concerned more with 
problems of a vocational and economical na- 
ture. 

When asked, "Would you like to have some 
of the problems discussed in a meeting of 
young people?", 77 percent of the 128 students 
reporting answered, “Yes." Of these students, 
72 percent indicated that they vranted to talk 
oygp these problems with someone who is 
Interested in young people. 

The results of this study indicate that young 
people have many personal problems. They 
desire and need to discuss these problems with 
parents, teachers, and other youth leaders. 
The use of the problem checklist appears to 
be a valuable aid in planning the high school 
curriculum. 

3020. CoBoes, Arnold E. A Study of 
the Career Opportunities In Agriculture, 
the Development of a Resource Unit and 
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a Teaching Unit on the Topic of Choosing 
a Career in Modem Agriculture. Seminar 
Report, M.S., 1961, University of Wis* 
consin. 122 p. Department of Agricul- 
tural and Extension Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Psrpo*ft<— (1) To nirvev the occnpatlonal 
opportunities In the broad field of agrlcnltnre; 
(2) to prepare a resource unit with a list of 
al^ for use by an Instructor In vocational 
agriculture In preparing his teaching unit on 
the topic of Choosing A Career In Modem 
AgHeuUure ; and (8) to prepare teaching units 
of Instruction based on the resource unit. 

Method . — Occupational materials relating 
to careers In agriculture were obtained from 
the departments of agricultural education of 
the State universities In the United States. 
Research readings in vocational guidance pro- 
vided some Information. Additional Insight 
was gained by previewing available films on 
the topic of agricultural occupations and vo- 
cational guidance programs. 

Findings . — Agriculture is going through a 
period of phenomenal change as evidenced by 
a great reduction In the number of forms and 
the number of people working on the farms ; 
science and technology Increased farm produc- 
tion without materially Inc'-easing the size of 
the total agricultural plant This ^ange has 
altered the qualifications for the farm op- 
erator of the future and necessitates a more 
thorough vocational study by those who con- 
sider farming as a possible choice of vocation. 

It was found that there were 21.7 million 
people working somewhere in agriculture. Of 
that group, 10 million were in distributive 
occupations, 6 million were producing for or 
servicing farmers, and 6.7 million were In 
farming. Of the latter group, 4.7 million 
were males, of which 2.7 mllfion were self- 
employed, nearly .5 million were unpaid fam- 
ily laborers, and 1.5 million were wage earners. 

To maintain the number employed In farm- 
ing on the 1.5 million commercial forms 
grossing |5,000 or more income per year, 
25,000 farm operator replacements are needed 
annually. About 27,000 farm wage earners 
are needed annually to maintain the work 
force of 1.6 million employed. 

To maintain an agriculturally trained work 
force of 0 million currently employed In pro- 
ducing and servicing for farmers, 60,000 would 
be needed, considering a conservative 1 per- 
cent replacement rate. 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
place 7,000 annually In professional vocations 
In agriculture. The total of these groups 
cited is 119,000 persons needed annually. 

There are only 70,000 graduated annually 
from the high school vocational agriculture 
course to fulfill the needs of the agricultural 
labor market 

A promising opportunity exists, therefore, 
for form boys trained through high school 



vocational agriculture for courses In farming, 
off-farm occupations related to agriculture, 
and professional work In agriculture. 

The Instructor in vocational agriculture has 
an excellent opportunity and a responsibility 
to Integrate classroom teaching with voca- 
tional preparation, and to provide counsel and 
guidance to students who Inquire about the 
existent opportunities within the agricultural 
vocation. 

3021. DavjCS, Alton Rat. An Analysis 
of Selected Factors Associated With 
Level of Performance in Farming. Prob- 
lem option, M. of Ag. Ed., 1961, North 
Carolina State College. 71 p. Library, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

Purpose.— To secure and analyze data which 
might be used as a basis for developing more 
effective programs of education In vocational 
agriculture in the Bladenboro School District 
More specifically, the purposes were (1) to 
relate seven selected socioeconomic factors: 
age, education, tenure, size of farming opera- 
tion, level of living, communications, and so- 
cial participation to level of performance In 
forming; (2) to compare five Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation communities In 
regard to level of performance In farming and 
in regard to the seven selected socioeconomic 
factors; (3) to determine the extent to which 
various channels of communications were 
used by farmers In obtaining agricultural In- 
formation. 

Method . — ^A sample of 105 farmers was se- 
lected at random from the total group of 
white farmers 16 years of age or older In 
five communities within the Bladenboro School 
District The 105 farmers were Interviewed 
to obtain the data used in the study. 

Pfndinpt.— The following were positively 
associated with the adoption of recommended 
farm practices: (1) Youthfulness of farm- 
ers; (2) their formal education ; (3) the num- 
ber of acres of cultivated land they operated ; 
(4) the size of their tobacco enterprise; (5) 
the possession of certain farm and home im- 
provement items; (6) certain Items of com- 
munication; and (7) the extent to which they 
and their families participated in organised 
group activity directly or indirectly related 
to agriculture. 

There were considerable differences among 
the five communities in : (1) The level of per- 
formance in farming, and (2) the seven se- 
lected socio-economic factors. Communities I 
and B were found to be low-level-of-petform- 
ance communities when compared to communi- 
ties B, J, and E. 

Other farmers were the most widely used 
single source of farm information. Mass 
media were also a popular source of farm 
information for a majority of farmers. Direct 
contacts with professional sources of farm 
information, with the exception of the A.S.C. 
Manager, were infrequent by a majority of 
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the farmen. Stleamen and dealers were alio 
rated low by a majority of the farmers as a 
source of agricultural Informatloii. 

8022. Davzs, Don Auest. A Study of 
the Fanning Status and Edncatlonal 
Needs of the Ont-of-School Yonng Fann- 
ers In the Rockwdl City (Iowa) Com- 
munity School District Thesis, M.S., 
1960, South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 50 p. 
Department of Education, South Dakota 
State CoU^e, Brookings. 

PurpoM . — ^Tbe primary purpose was to gain 
factnid Information and data that would aid 
the teacher of Tocational agriculture In start* 
Ing a program of instruction for the out-of- 
school youth living on farms In the local school 
district. Three secondary purposes were 
listed: (1) To determine the educational needs 
of those studied; (2) to ascertain the interest 
in attending meetings; and (3) to determine 
the number and kinds of approved practices 
that were being carried out on the farms. 

Method . — The method of research was the 
normative survey type of research using the 
interriew technique. A random sampling of 
the local community was taken of the farm 
residents. Thirty young farmers were inter- 
viewed as they were vrlthln the age group 
desired. 

Findingi . — ^The mean age of those studied 
was 26.2 years. Over one-half of those studied 
bad reached the renter-operator stage on the 
agricultural ladder. The average size of farm 
was 217.5 acres with grain crops being the 
largest single enterprise. 

Of those interviewed, 83 percent indicated 
some degree of interest In attending meet- 
ings; 92 percent indicated a preference for 
evening classes. 

The study Indicated that the most desired 
subject matter areas were as follows; Corn 
production, marketing farm products, soybean 
production, swine production, weed control, 
and soil conservation. These areas were de- 
sired by over 70 percent of the respondents. 

The majority of those studied Indicated 
they were satisfied with the occupation of 
faf ^n g . Only 20 percent Indicated an Inter- 
est in other occupations. Nearly all of those 
responding Indicated that they were carrying 
out some approved practice, but 67 of the 
practices listed were Indicated as needed by 
most of the respondents. 

8023. Dbaw, Dabl T. Detemdnlng the 
Need for Vocational Education In North- 
western Schools. Field service study, 
M.B., 1960, The Ohio State University. 
23 p. Library, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Ck>lnmbns. 

PiifpoM.— -To determine the need for any 
additional vocational education courses for 
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the boys of Northwestern High School, Clark 
County. Vocational agriculture was the only 
vocational offering at the time of this study. 

Jfelhod.— All the male graduates of North- 
western High School during the 8-year period 
1957-59 were surveyed and classified to deter- 
mine their present occupation. The present 
high school male student’s parents were then 
surveyed and classified as to their occupation. 
Finally the occupational plans of the present 
high school male students were Classified as a 
yesnlt of a questionnaire designed to deter- 
mine their Interests in different occupations. 

Findinge . — ^About 25 percent of the male 
graduates during the 1957-59 years were en- 
rolled In college and about 22 percent of the 
graduates during the same period went di- 
rectly Into sbopwork. Farming and related 
agricultural occupations constituted about 12 
percent of the graduates. Twenty percent of 
the present male students’ parents were en- 
gaged as industrial workers and 12 percent In 
farming. 

About 40 percent of the present high school 
male students planned to attend college and 
another 22 percent were not certain at that 
time about attending college. About 40 per- 
cent planned to go directly Into an occupation 
without any additional preparation beyond 
high schooL Fourteen percent of them listed 
farming as their first-Cholce occupation. 

About 80 percent of all male high school 
students Indicated a desire for some vocational 
training in high scbooL Over 50 percent of 
the students listed vocational training In 
mechanics and agriculture as their first choice. 

It was concluded that a program of voca- 
tional agriculture should be continued and 
vocational trade and Industrial education 
should be added to the present high school 
curriculum. 

8024. Dewitt, Melvin L. Study of the 
Methods of Teaching livestock Health in 
Vocational Agricnltore Classes in Idaho 
and of Thdr Importance. Thesis, M.S., 
1961, University of Idaho. 41 p. Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Univmr- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow. 

Purpose.— -The major purpose of this study 
was to Investigate the methods and Importance 
of teaching animal health In vocational agri- 
culture classes to determine bow extensively 
veterinary science should be Included In the 
curriculum of vocational agriculture. In pre- 
senting this study an attempt was c.ade to 
evaluate the opinions of 50 vocational agri- 
culture teachers and 21 practicing veteri- 
narians In the State of Idaho. 

Method,— A questionnaire was mailed to 78 
vocational agriculture Instructors and 86 
veterinarians In the State of Idaho. A total 
of 50 questionnaires were returned from the 
vocational agriculture teachers and 21 ques- 
tionnaires were returned from the veterl- 
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narlani. The Information thus secured was 
summarized according to four geographical 
areas in Idaho. 

PineKngt.— The average number of hours 
■pent teaching animal health in all classes 
was 25.82 hours. 

The three most preferred methods of teach- 
ing livestock health are films, field trips, and 
book assignments. 

The vocational agriculture instructors are 
less aware of livestock losses due to diseases 
and parasites than are the veterinarians. 

Too many vocational agriculture teachers 
are diagnosing and recommending treatment 
for ailing livestock. 

More course work in the field of veterinary 
science should be taken by prospective agricul- 
ture education majors. 

More teaching aids relating to livestock 
health are needed from the University of 
Idaho. 

Too few teachers request assistance from 
local veterinarians In planning instruction in 
animal health. 

XeeommmdaUont . — 

1. More effort should be made by voca- 
tional agriculture teachers to determine what 
diseases and parasites are Important in the 
local area. 

2. Greater effort should be made by the 
vocational agriculture teacher In formulating 
a course of study which would emphasize the 
importance of livestock health. 

8. The teacher of vocational agrleolture 
should be very cautious about diagnosing and 
recommending treatment for ailing livestock. 

4. The teacher of vocational agriculture 
should use the resources of the local veteri- 
narian to help plan his livestock health In- 
struction. 

6. There should be an advisory group 
formed in the State of Idaho, composed of 
practicing veterinarians and vocatlo.nal agri- 
culture Instructors, which could aid In keep- 
ing the vocational agriculture teachers In- 
formed of the livestock health problems of the 
State and local communities. 

8026. DmuffEK, Fred Dais. Appraisal 
of Methods of On-Fam Instmction of 
Young Adult Fanners in South Central 
Pennsylvania. Paper, M. Ed., 1961, The 
Pennsylvania State Unlveroitj. 40 p. li- 
brary, The Pennsylvania Stole Unlvep- 
sity, University Park. 

Purpote . — To appraise decisionmaking, skill, 
and service visits as major methods of on- 
farm instruction of young adult farmers. 

Method. — ^Blghty>three young adult fanners 
enrolled In classes In five schools In south- 
central Pennsylvania were Interviewed. The 
schools have two-teacher departments of voca- 
tional agrleolture. One or both of the teadi- 
ers have daytime school hours assigned to 
on*l!am instruction of young adult farmers. 



Relationships of characteristics of the men 
and their farms to the number and length ot 
the three types of on*farm Instruction were 
studied. Student judgment of the effective- 
ness of on-farm instruction In five areas of the 
farm business was obtained. 

Findinffo . — ^The average number of visits 
primarily for decisionmaking Instruction was 
6.8 per man per year. The average for skill 
teaching was 1.0 vtolts and 0.8 tor service 
visits. Decisionmaking visits averaged 1.0 
hours, skill visits 1.4 hours, and service visits 
1.3 hours of actual on-farm te.icher time. By 
seasons, the number of visits per man aver- 
aged: Fall, 2.1; winter, 1.8; spring, 2.3; and 
summer, 1.5. 

Number of on-farm Instruction visits per 
man per year by 5-year age groups from 20-24 
to 35-89 years averaged 6.8, 7.2, 8.6, and 
9.2. Total hours per man per year for the 
same age groups were 8.8, 8.6, 0.4, and 11.0. 
The 15 men^ who were 40 years of -ge and 
older averaged 5.1 visits and 7.7 hours. Data 
for farming status, milk produced per farm, 
and years In young adult hirmer classes 
showed differences that were related to those 
for age. 

On a five-point scale the students rated on- 
farm instruction In farm management 4.1, soil 
fertility and conservation 8.5, crop production 
3.9, dairy and other livestock 4.1, and farm 
mechanization 8.5. Decisionmaking Instruc- 
tion was rated higher than skUl teaching or 
service visits on a checklist of desirable 
teacher practices (ways and means) when 
applied to a visit of each type. 

3026. Duxiow, WARRBir Raiph. Effects 
of the Sears Roebuck Foundation Dairy 
Program in Snyder, Union, and Northum- 
berland Counties in Pennsylvania. Paper, 
M. Ed., 1961, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 47 p. Library, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, University 
Park. 

FsrpMO.— (1) To compare the growth rate 
of a group ci Sears Roebuck Foundation hdf- 
ers with the standard for the Holstein breed ; 
(2) to correlate height at the withers and 
heart girth with milk production; (3) to test, 
significance of the average difference between 
the milk produetton of the Seara animals and: 
that of the herds in which they were raised ; 
(4) to determine the need for and cost of an 
Insurance program ; (6) to report the status 
of fulfillment of the Seara contracts and to 
determine the occupational status of the voca- 
tional agrlcnltnrs graduates who recrived 
Sears animals. 

Method , — ^Dats achednlea were given to the 
teachers In the eight schools involved to be 
completed by the 94 boys who had received 
Sears Roebuck FoundatloB animals since the 
program started in 1040 ; 88 percent replied. 
Milk production records were converted to 
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805*day 2X mature CQultalent tmala. The 
data were analyzed wltb tbe use of product* 
moment correlation and tbe Meat# 

FIndInpe.— The average milk production of 
the Sears Roebuck Foundation dairy animals 
was 12,200 pounds while tbe herds in which 
these animals were placed bad an average pro* 
dnction of 10,500 pounds. Tbe difference was 
significant at tbe 0.05 leveL 

No significant difference was found between 
the rate of growth of the Sears animals and 
the standard for tbe Holstein breed. The rate 
of growth of the Sears animals for wither 
height was slightly above the standard at all 
ages and the heart girth was above at all ages, 
except at 8 and 27 months. Correlations com- 
puted for heart girth and wither height meas* 
urements with milk production were not slg* 
nlflcant Correlation for heart girth was high- 
est at 12 months of age, and for wither height 
at 12 and 16 months of age. 

Every boy who received a Sears Roebuck 
Foundation animal was required to sign a 
contract. Eighteen of the contracts are stlU 
In process and all others have been completed. 
No boy failed to meet the terms of the con- 
tract Each boy paid an Insurance premium 
of 118 to the area FFA. The fund has been 
adequate to meet costs of 11 replacement ani- 
mals which were purchased for boyf. whose 
animals did not reach production age and 
produce a live calf. Half of the boys are 
In agricultural occupations. The Sears pro- 
gram has been very successful, but the teach- 
ers should place greater emphasis on produc- 
tion records. 

3027. Dutton, Marion Donnie. A 
Basis for Organizing an Adult Education 
Program in Agriculture. Problem op- 
tion, M. of Ag. Ed., 1961, North Carolina 
State College. 41 p. Library, North 
Carolina State College, Ealeigh. 

Purpose.— To make an analysis of the man- 
agement practices and Interest In adult Qu- 
estion of 30 poultry producers In the Oakboro 
Community and analyze the information se- 
cured as a basis for organizing and develop- 
ing an adult education program In that com- 
munity. 

jfsthod.— An Interview-type questionnaire 
was prepared. EaCh producer was visited 
personally and data coUected. Each farmer 
was requested to give honest answers to the 
questions. 

Plndlnps.— This study Indicated a need and 
a desire for an adult education program for 
the poultry producers In the Oakboro Com- 
munity. The group preferred to meet as an 
Informal group with all participating. The 
producers desired further Information on the 
management of the laying flock. 

It Is feli that the coarse of Instruction 
should be based on the results of the survey 
plus other Interest areas of the producers. 



8028. Dtb, EobiB Ltnn. Factors As- 
sociated With tbe Quality, Nature, and 
Extent of Farm Mechanics Experiences 
Deceived by Student Teaphers of Voca- 
tional Agricnlture. Thesis, D. Ed., 1961, 
Oklahoma State University. 100 p. Li- 
brary. Oklal.oma State University, Still- 
water. 

Purpo $\ — To ascertain which of certain se- 
lected factors are significantly nrsocls ;ed with 
the quaUty, nature, and extent (f farm me- 
chanics experiences of student tc..chcrs of vo- 
cational agriculture. 

Method. — ^Twenty-one null hypotheses were 
tested to ascertain If certain idccted factori 
common to teachers and to programi of voca- 
tional agriculture could be significantly asso- 
ciated with a student teaching program of 
farm mechanics. The study was limited to 
the experiences of agricultural education stu- 
dents completing student teaching at Sam 
Houston State Teachers College during the 
school year 1959-60. The personal interview 
technique was used In obtaining data from the 
27 supervising teachers of vocational sgrlcnjl- 
ture, and n dally farm mechanics activity 
schedule was used In obtaining data concern- 
ing the quality, nature, and extent of farm 
mechanics experiences received by the 47 stu- 
dent teachers. 

Findinge . — The student teachers engaged in 
994 farm mecbanlce teaching experiences 
while student teaching; 657 of these experi- 
ences were received In the area of farm shop ; 
70 Ic the area of farm power and machinery ; 
92 In the area of farm electrification ; 120 in 
the area of farm buildings and conveniences; 
and 55 were received In the area of soil and 
water management 

All 21 factors tested for significance in 
this study sustained the null hypotheses that 
there are no significant differences between 
tbe farm mechanics experiences received by 
student teachers and certain selected factors 
common to vocational agriculture. 

It was concluded that significant differences 
did not exist between the farm mechanics ex- 
periences received in the following personal 
background characteristics of the supervising 
teacher: (1) Age; (2) experiences; (3) ten- 
ure; (4) vocational agriculture education 
background; (5) hours of college credit in 
farm mecbanlcs ; (6) farm mechanics experi- 
ences in high school ; and (7) other mechan- 
ical training. 

Significant differences did not exist between 
tbe farm mecbanlcs erperlences received in 
the following: (1) Enrollment in high school; 
(2) enrollment In all-day classes of vocational 
agriculture ; (8) percent of students who are 
firm boys; and (4) percent of community 
income received from farming. 

It was also concluded that significant dif- 
ferences did not exist between the farm me- 
chanics experiences in the following: (1) 3- 
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year time allotment for farm mecbanica; (2) 
departments harlns adult and young farmer 
classes; (8) farm mechanics buildings and 
equipment facilities; and (4) sharing shop 
facilities. 

A final conclusion may be drairn that with 
the elimination of a number of possible asso* 
dated factors as a result of the study* the 
evidence is strengthened that the interest* 
initiatlTe, and personality of the supervis* 
ing teacher and the student teacher are prob* 
ably the critical factors determining the ex* 
tent and quality level of the student teaching 
program in farm mechanics. 

8029. Eastwood, GoBDOir Ros8. An An- 
alysis of General Science and Biology 
Achievement by Vocational Agrlcnlture 
and Non-Vocational Agricnltnre High 
School Boys. Thesis, M. A., I960, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 94 p. library, 
University of Minnesota, St PanL 

Purpose. — ^The problem may be stated as an 
attempt to test the assumption that high 
school. students taking vocational agriculture 
achieve better understanding of sdence sub- 
ject matter than they would without the ex- 
perience gained through their agriculture 
study and practice. 

To test this assumption it was assumed 
that if initial differences of ability, aptitude, 
and achievement in sdence were equated, boys 
who took vocational agriculture would, as a 
group, achieve higher grades in sdence than 
boys who did not take agriculture. 

The population for the study consisted of 
all boys in the graduating dasses of the years 
1958-61 at a large rural high school. After 
the exclusion of 18 for whom data were in- 
complete, 264 (107 vocational agrlcnlture and 
157 nonvocational agriculture) had taken 
general sdence, and of these 169.(155 voca- 
tional agriculture and 114 nonvocational agri- 
culture) had taken biology. 

From school records the following data 
were collected : 

(1) General sdence and biology letter 
grade; (2) Kuhlman Finch I.Q.; (3) Coop- 
erative Sdence (Grade 9) Test Score; (4) 
A.C.B. Psycholoidcal Test Score. Transfor- 
mations were necessary for statistical analysis. 

Method . — General science and biology grades 
of vocational agriculture and nonvocational 
agriculture students were compared. The 
analysis of variance and covariance technique 
was used and a series of six 2 x 4 analyses 
set up to compare results in each of the science 
subject areas using the three measures listed 
above as covariates to partial out initial dif- 
ferences between the two groups. 

Xn all analyses it was found that no alg- 
aifieant **between years’* effect existed and no 
*^op by year” Inte^mctlon was present. 



PIndIng#.— 

1. In both subjects where a Cooperative 
Sdence test score was used as the 
covariate, there was no significant dif- 
ference (5 percent) between the two 
groups. Adjusted means showed that 
such difference as existed was In fSvor 
of the nonvocational agricnltnre gronp. 

2. Using A.C.E. score as the covariate a 
significant difference (1 percent) was 
found between the two groups in gen- 
eral sdence. This difference was In 
favor of the nonvocational agricul- 
ture gronp. 

3. For both subject matter areas a sig- 
nificant difference (1 percent) was 
found when the covarlate was Kuhl- 
man-Flnch I.Q. score. This difference 
was in favor of the nonvocational 
agricnltnre gronp. 

When the adjusted means were ranked (1 
to 8) in all six cases, positions 1, 2, and 4 
were occupied by nonvocational agricnltnre. 
In one of the six cases, position 3 is occupied 
by a vocational agriculture group. 

The study casts doubt upon the assumption 
that vocational agriculture students achieve 
a better knowledge of science ae a result of 
their study of agriculture. This is a study of 
the population of one school and the data 
used were from school records. The necessary 
transformation of data for statistical analysis 
may have affeded the results. Consequently 
generalizations from the results should be 
treated with the utmost caution. 

3030. EoGIXSOMB, PhIUP TjBHr.vie. pif. 
fects of OoDceptaal and Factual Verbal 
Presentations Upon Beading Achieve- 
ment Thesis, Ph. D., 1961, The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 129 p. li- 
brary, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 

Purpose.— To appraise the educational ef- 
fectiveness of reading material prepared for a 
unit on quality milk production taught to 
high school students of vocatlonid agricul- 
ture. 

Jfethod.— Conceptual and factual versions 
of organization of the reading material were 
used along with combinations of the two forms. 
The major Tarlables were presentation meth- 
ods, grade levels, and schools. The conceptual 
and factual versions of organisation of the 
subject matter were scaled by the Dale-Chall 
Readability Formula to equalize the reading 
ease or dificulty of the two versions at a level 
appropriate for the lowest high school grade. 
The quality milk production booklet for each 
version was divided into Section I and Section 
II. The name assigned to each presentation 
method denotes the order in which students 
read the two sections of the booklet : (1) Con- 
ceptnal-coneeptnal; (2) conceptual-factual; 
(3) factual-conceptual; and (4) factnal- 
factnaL 
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Tbe edacational effectiTenen of tbe read* 
log material waa appraised by two testis 
Knoioieige 0 / Bpectfio Faot $ ; Proiueting OUan 
QuaUtu Mflk asd Beading Oomprehention 
Achievement X Producing Clean Quality Milk. 
The 68 multiple choice itatementi were ie> 
lected by Item analysis of a pilot etudy wltb 
high school students. The reading comprehen* 
Sion testing technique, which permitted stu* 
dents to read the subject matter booklets while 
being tested, was used. 

From the list of PennsylTanla high schools 
with vocational agriculture departments hav> 
ing at least 12 students In grades 9 and 10 
and also In grades 11 and 12, 12 schools were 
chosen randomly for the reading experiment. 
The Cooperative EnglUh Teett Beading Com- 
prehension Form 9At and the 2 tests on qual* 
Ity milk production were administered as pre< 
tests to a total of 462 students. In both grade 
levels in each school one-fourth of the stu* 
dents were assigned to each presentation 
method. In each group three students were 
chosen randomly for the tests of the hy* 
potheses, a total of 288 students. Multiple 
dasslflcatlon analysis of covariance was used 
to test the major hypotheses at the 0.05 level 
of significance. Correlated t-tests were made 
for gain In student scores. Prior opportunity 
for dairy farming experience was treated de- 
scriptively. 

Finding#.-— Student achievement In reading 
the presentations was greater for students In 
grades 11 and 12 than for students In grades 
9 and 10 when evaluated by both of the tests, 
Knowledge of Speciflo Facts: Produoting Clean 
Quality Mdk and Beading Comprehension 
Achievement: Producing Clean Quality Milk. 

Student achievement was not significantly 
different among the four presentation methods. 
Student achievement In reading the presenta- 
tions varied significantly among schools when 
evaluated by the two tests. 

Students with dairy projects and whose 
parents had dairying as the major farm en- 
terprise had higher pretest and reading 
achievement icores on the subject matter tests 
than other boys, but there was very little dif- 
ference In the gains. 

8031. EMNaTOiy, Evekeit D. AblUttes 
and CbaraoterisUcs of lonng Adult Dairy 
Fanners In Pennsylvania Which Are As- 
sociated With Successful Farm Manage- 
ment. Thesis, Ed. D., 1061, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 01 p. Library, 
The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park. 

Purpose . — To determine relationships of se- 
lected characteristics and abilities of young 
adult dairy farmers with their level of suc- 
cess In farm management. The following were 
the criterion mNsnres of farm management 
success: (1) Pounds of milk sold per farm 
operator; 12) dairy effldeney; (8) crop pro- 
duction; (4) labor affldaner: and (5) dollars 



of net Income. The following characteristics 
were studied: (1) Knowledge of farm man- 
agement as measured by a score on a Farm 
Management Test; (2) score on the P.A.T. 
Mechanical Aptitude Test; (8) score on tbe 
Minnesota Oerlcal Aptitude Test; (4) score 
on an Approved Practice Bating Scale; (5) 
score on a Community Participation Scale; 
(6) age; (7) years of formal schooling; (8) 
years In high school vocational agriculture; 
(9) years In 4-H Club work; and (10) years 
in young adult farmer dass work. 

Method . — ^In 12 randomly chosen multiple- 
teacher departments and 12 randomly chosen 
single-teacher departments of vocational agri- 
culture, the young adult dairy farmers en- 
rolled In classes and receiving on-farm Instruc- 
tion were classified according to level of In- 
struction, (high or low number of hours) and 
scope of responsibility (high or low Involve- 
ment) In the management of the farm bnsl- 
ness. Two of the young adult dairy farmers 
in each category In each of the 24 schools 
were randomly chosen to participate. This 
made a total of 192 fsrmers. 

Each man was Interviewed Individually to 
obtain the criterion measures of his farm man- 
agement success for the year of 1959. The 
farmers were brought together as a group at 
each school for the testing program. The 
differences and relationships were tested at 
the 0.05 level of significance by analysis of 
covariance, correlation, and multiple regres- 
sion. A Fortran program for tbe IBM 650 
Computer was written to test the hypotheses. 

Findings . — ^There were no .dgnlficant dif- 
ferences In the means of the five criterion 
measures between the farmers who attended 
multiple-teacher departments and those who 
attended single-teacher departments of vo- 
cational agriculture. The same was true be- 
tween the high and low levels of Instruc- 
tion. It Is possible that this classification 
should have been based upon the quality of 
Instruction for each farmer rather than on 
the number of hours of on-farm and classroom 
Instruction. The means for the fanners with 
high scope of responsibility were significantly 
higher for all five of the criterion measures. 
The farmers with high scope of responsibility 
sold 240,690 pounds of milk per farm opera- 
tor compared with 159,890 pounds sold by men 
In the low responsibility group. Similarly, 
the standard ucc:?i were for dairy eadeney 
51.78, and 4S.30? for crop production 52.22 
and 48.88; and fttc labor eifielency 52.09 and 
48.22. The high respoaslblllty farmers had 
an average net firm income of |4,620 com- 
pared to 18,299 for the low responsibility 
group. 

Score on the Farm Management Test, score 
on the Approved Practice Bating Scale and 
years In 4-H Club work correlated signifi- 
cantly with each of the five criterion measures 
of success. Community partlclpatloa corre- 
lated with all except crop production. Years 
of formal schooling correlated with pounds 
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of milk sold per firm operitorf dairy efflclency 
and crop production. Uechanlcal aptitude 
correlated with pounda of milk aold per farm 
operator and labor efficiency. The Farm Man- 
agement Teat aeore, Approred Practice score, 
and years In 4-H Club work were retained 
moat consistently In the multiple-regression 
equatloni for the fire criterion measures. 

8032. Edsaix, AiAzr R. A Study of 
Drop-Outs of tbe Milford Lakeyiew 
School. Report, M. Ed., 1961, Unirersity 
of Delaware. 26 p. Idbrary, UniyerMty 
of Delaware, Newark. 

Purpoit, — To And the answers to the fol- 
lowing querttons:. (1) How many pupils who 
enter the 7th grade at Milford Lakerlew School 
graduate? (2) What are the reasons for 
leaTlng school before graduation In the Mil- 
ford area? (8) ‘Is there a dropout problem 
at Milford? 

Jfethod.-— The cumnlatlre record folders for 
the indlTldual pupUs that attended the Mil- 
ford Lakeylew School from September 1956 
through September 1960 in the grades 7 
through 12 were checked to determine whether 
the pupil had graduated, transferred to an- 
other school system, or stopped attending 
school. Information was then collected for 
those students that had stopped school. Con- 
ferences were then held with the high school 
principal and the school nnrse because each 
had personal contact with ell of tbe students. 

total of 146 students (4 per- 
cent) of an enrollment of 84197 pupils, stopped 
sdiool before graduation from the 12th grade 
at the Milford Lakevlew School. There were 
84 boys and 64 girls. The age range for 
dropouts was 18 years old to 20 years old, 
with the modal tendency being 16 years old. 

Two main reasons for stopping school were 
(1) to go to work, and (2) to get married. 
These two reasons accounted for 42 percent 
of the cases. 

One-tiilrd of those that were tabulated were 
passing their school subjects when they 
stopped. Dropouts can occur any month, but 
the largest percentage occurred in the spring 
months and the smallest percentage during the 
winter months. 

8638. EnoLVitD, Dswiiir L. A Ck>m- 
ptrlBOii of the Frogruns of Work of 
Selected FFA Chapters. Thesis, M.Sn 
1960, Univeralty of Minnesota. 102 p* 
Idbraty* Deparfanttit of Agricultural Ed- 
ucatioii, UnlTerslty of Minnesota, St 
Paul. 

Purpo»9,—{l) To determine the character- 
istics of the program of work in winning Na- 
tional Emblem Award FFA chapters; (2) the 
charaeterlatles ot the program of work la 
nonwlnnlug FFA chapters; (8) some of the 
wwknesses of the noawlnnlng FFA chapters; 



(4) what suggestions may be made for the 
improrement of the programs of the nonwin- 
ning chapters ; and (5) the characterlitics of 
little difference between the winning and non- 
winning chatpers. 

Methods— ‘A questionnaire containing orer 
600 Judgments to be answered was mailed to 
the adrlsers of 20 National Emblem Award 
winners, and the adrlsers of 87 nonwinning 
chapters over a 5-State area. Thes«^ States 
Included North Dakota, Sooth Dakota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Eighteen of the 
20 adrlaets of the winning chapters, and 27 
of the 87 adrlsers of tho nonwinning schools 
returned the questionnaires. 

FMing$^-JSht study was dlTlded into the 
following dirlaions: (1) Betum of the ques- 
tionnaire; (2) time of year program of work 
Is rerlsed; (8) roTlslon of the program of 
work; <4) preparation; (5) financing; (6) 
distribution ; (7) program of work committees ; 
(8) sections of the program of work ; (9) sup- 
plementary material Included; (10) comple- 
tion of the activities; (11) National Chapter 
contest participants ; and (12) other Chapter 
data. 

Results of the study showed that the win- 
ning chapters accomplished items more fAvor- 
ably In each of the 12 divisions than did the 
nonwinners. The winning chapters revised 
their programs earlier in the year,' bad more 
student participation in the program to a 
higher degree, and distributed copies of the 
program of work to more people than did the 
nonwinners. The winning chapters bad their 
programs correspond to the 10 suggestive 
divisions as found In the new manual, whereas 
the nonwinners still followed the old 9 divi- 
sions, Including a general committee. Find- 
ings showed that the vrinnlng chapters made 
their programs much more complete, and In- 
cluded more supplementary information tha n 
did the nonwinners. More students of the 
winning chapters were Involved In complet- 
ing the activities of the program and filling 
In of the National Chapter Award application 
than was true of the nonwinners. Findings 
showed that the winning chapters were con- 
siderably older and larger, and as a result, 
had more State and National OffleerA more 
State and American Farmers, and more Hon- 
orary Farmers than did the nonwinning 
chapters. 

8084. FnnjBT, Jamxs Bxoraip. A 
Study of FFA Radio Programing In 
Ohio. Nonthesis study, 1961, The Ohio 
State UnlTerslty. 22 p. Agriculture lA- 
brary. The Ohio State University, (Tolum- 
bus. 

JPsrpest.— To determine the attitudes of 
Ohio radio program directors toward FFA 
radio programing and more effective means 
for radio programing by FFA ehapten; also, 
to provide a guide to Ohio vocational agrl- 
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ealtan Initractora wbo wish to Iiato radio 
broadeasta. 

Mtthoi^A. qneatlonnalre iraa prepared and 
a copy, pine an Introductory letter, was mailed 
to each of 94 radio program dlrectora In Ohio. 
The Information tabulated from the returned 
qneitlonnalrea waa analysed. 

Finditipc.— The llndlnga of the etndy may 
be rammarlsed ae follows : (1) Use radio as 
a means of both dlisemlnatlnf Information 
and of dereloplng leadership In Tocatlonal 
agrlcaltnre students; (2) rary radio program 
content ; (S) nie young and adnlt farmers In 
radio broadcasts: (4) each county or region 
should hare a vocational agriculture teacher 
as a coordinator for all chapters broadcasting 
from one station ; (5) use spot announcements 
to Inform the public of FFA and vocational 
agriculture actlTltles. 

8035. FLAirAOAN.JoHir James. AStady 
To Detennlne tbe Need for Additional 
Adult Educators To Be Assigned To Three 
West Virglna Oounties, Fayette, Baleigh, 
and Snnuners. Thesis, M.S., 1960, West 
Virginia University. 49 p. Library, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Purpose. — To determine whether farmers In 
southern West Virginia would attend adult 
vocational agriculture classes If they were 
offered In, or near, their communities. 

Method . — ^All farmers under 50 years of 
age who had sold at least |150 worth of farm 
products produced on the farm during the 
preceding 12 months were Included In the 
survey. Findings complied In this thesis 
vrere gathered through mailed questionnaires 
and by Interviews of 88 farmers. 

‘ Ftndtnoe . — ^It was found that: (1) Forty* 
three^ or 52 percent of those contacted, worked 
full-time on their farms and did not report 
any off-farm sources of Income ; (2) sixty, or 
72 percent of the 83 farmers surveyed, said 
that they were Interested In Improving their 
farming operation; (3) only 27, or 83 per- 
cent, said that they would take training to 
enable them to secure off-farm employment 
Indicating the desire of many to stay on the 
farm: (4) when the farmers were asked If 
they would attoid daises In their community, 
llfty-two, or 82 percent, said yes; forty-five^ 
or 88 percent, of this group of 52 Indicated 
that they wo^d attend dasses at least once 
a month: (5) forty, or 48 percent, of them 
said that they would attend farm mechanics 
dasses If offered. 

Twenty-nine of those wanting to attend 
classes, or 55 percent, have never attended 
high school. Thirty-two, or 89 percent of 
the farmers, reported that facilities vrere now 
available In tbeb ’.immunity high school to 
conduct vocational agriculture daises. 

These findings seem to Indicate that the 
farmers In the three counties vrlll be eager 
to. taka advantage of dasses offered In, or 
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near, their communities and that a vocational 
agriculture teacher should be assigned to meet 
this need. 

3036. Foltz, Doeau) A. A Study of 
United States Agencies Active in Foreign 
Agricultural Technicai Assistance. Sem* 
inar Beport, M.S., 1961, University of 
Wisconsin. 234 p. Department of Agri- 
culture and Extension Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Purpoee . — The pnrpoee vras threefold : (1) 
To stress the Importance of U.S. agrlcnltural 
technical aailitanee In foreign underdeveloped 
eonntrlei; (2) to Identify and dlacnea U.S. 
agendas active In technical agrlcnltural as- 
■Istance program! ; (8) to dleenii each of the 
above agenelee In regard to pertinent employ- 
ment conslderatlona of intereet to agrlcnl- 
tnrlita thinking in terms ol jolng Into foreign 
service work. 

Method . — ^Information vras secured and com- 
piled from library reference material, from 
requested letters and literature sent by agen- 
cies In the fidd of foreign technical aiiletance. 
and from questionnaire returns. The scope 
of the study Included only nonprofit agendei 
which have employees participating in one or 
more of nine specified agricultural actlvltlea 

Flndlnpa.— Approximately two-thirds of the 
world's population Is underfed. This situa- 
tion In Itself can often help explain why there 
Is so much unrest and revolution — especially 
when one considers the huge food rarplnsei 
possessed by the relatively few. It la dear 
that elBcIent and effective agrlcnltural pro- 
duction method! must be spread throni^out 
the nnderdevdoped areas of the world. 

Xt was found that there are at least 25 
agencies (Intergovernmental, governmental, 
private, and church) which are active in for- 
eign agrlcnltural technical aeslitance. 

Healthy men, poseeislng deelrable person- 
ality characteristics, educated, and experienced 
in agrleultnre, are In great and In ever in- 
creasing demand by the above agencies. Addi- 
tional training Is generally required in the 
language, culture, and history of the "worked- 
In" country. 

Job compensations generally Indude in- 
surance, varlons essential living expensea, 
travel expenies, and vacations. There Is a 
wide range of salary-— all the way from a 
maintenance level to 120,000 a year — depend- 
ing on the employee and the agency worked 
for. 

S03T. Fbxtebuuth, Jambs M. Needs 
of Young Adnlt Farmers in Central Penn- 
sylvania for Instmction in MUkhoose 
Planning and Constrnction. Paper, M.Ed-, 
1961, The Pennsylvania State University. 
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60 p. Library, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 

Purpote . — To appra’ie prsn^nt an4 fntcre 
aet.dt oi f uuag adult famen in central Penn* 
eylvanla for luetructlon In milkbouie plan* 
nlng and conetmctlon and to determine tbe 
nature of tbe needed inetructlon. 

Method . — ^A multlple-cbolce teit with ques* 
tlone In 6 problem areas wat administered to 
4 younc adult dairy farmers In eaCb of 12 
schools In central Pennsylvania as a measure 
of knowledge of mllkbouse planning and con* 
structlon. Teachers also were given the test 
An Interview was conducted on the farm of 
each of the 48 men to learn: (1) The char* 
acterlstlcs and condition of the existing milk* 
house ; (2) the present dairy enterprise status ; 
(8) the planned status for 10 years In the fu* 
ture; and (4) the adequacy of the mllkbouse 
for the dairy enterprise status planned for 
1970. 

Findinge . — ^The average percent of questions 
answered correctly by the 48 farmers In each 
of the areas of the test was : The Dairy Sltna* 
tlon, 61 percent ; Sanitary Begulatlons, 57 per* 
cent: Equipment Specifications, 58 percent; 
Construction Principles and Building Mate* 
rials, 87 percent ; Drawing Plans and Bstimat* 
Ing Costa, 57 percent Individual farmer 
scores averaged 89 percent. The average 
score for teachers was 47 percent A question 
on proper size of footer for a mllkbouse was 
answered correctly by only 21 percent of the 
farmers, a question on roof pitch by 11 per* 
cent and one on figuring mllkhouse dimensions 
In full and half units of concrete masonry by 
only 21 percent 

The existing mllkhouaes averaged 11 years 
of age and 176 square ftet of floorspace. About 
three*fourths were made of concrete blocks 
and were located within 15 feet of the milking 
area, joined to the bam by direct openings, 
breezeways, or vestibules. Window area aver* 
aged 16 percent of the floorspace. 

The present herd size and production were 
28.6 cows and 10,566 pounds of milk. Milk 
produced In the month of greatest production 
was 1.84 times the average monthly produc* 
tlon. Planning 10 years ahead, the man 
expected to average 86.7 cows producing 18,026 
pounds of milk per cow per year. On the basis 
of 1970 production plans and condition of 
tbe existing mllkhouses, 56 perceht of the 
farms will need new mllkhouses. This was 
determined primarily by space requirements 
for the size of bulk tank that will be needed. 

The study showed that farmers need In* 
structlon. A 30*page booklet, “Information 
and Suggestions for Planning New Milk* 
houses," was prepared for teachers to use 
In developing an effective resource unit 

8038. OnsoN, David V. A Study of 
Certain Conditions and Situations Be* 
gardlng Shops, Classrooms, and Offices 
in Selected Programs of Vocational Agrl* 



culture and Industrial Arts in Virginia. 
Thesis, M.S., 1961, Tirginia State Col* 
lege. 103 p. Library, Virginia State 
College, Petersburg. 

Purpose. — To discover certain current ad* 
minlstratlve functions and problems In the 
administration of farm mechanics and Indus* 
trial arts Instruction where both were offered 
In the same high school. 

Method . — ^Bight areas of administration and 
operation of programs of vocational agrlcnl* 
ture and Industrial arts education were 
studied. Tbe data secured represented replies 
from 24 teachers of vocational agriculture 
and 22 teachers of Industrial arts. 

Findinge . — ^All of the teachers Involved In 
the study devoted the majority of their pro* 
fesslonal time to their major fields of teaching 
emphasis. Approximately one*haIf of the 
shops studied were connected to tbe main 
school building. A high percentage of the 
teachers did not favor sharing the shop with 
another teacher. 

Forty*one and sevemtenths percent of tbe 
agriculture teachers and o8.6 percent of the 
Industrial arts teachers believed that funds 
allotted were adequate for the operation of 
the shop program. Fees from students were 
required by 77.8 percent of the Industrial arts 
teachers and by 37.5 percent of the vocational 
agriculture teachers. Few teachers were re* 
qulred to raise funds for shop operation. 

Adequate machines fbr shop work were re* 
ported by 58.8 percent of the teachers of 
vocational agriculture and by 59.8 percent of 
the teachers of Industrial arts. 

Classrooms were shared by 62.5 percent of 
the teachers of vocational agriculture and by 
72.7 percent of the teachers of Industrial arts. 

3039. Gbeene, Eingsust L. Job Op* 
portunities in Certain Occupations Be- 
lated to Farming in the Syracuse, New 
York, Economic Area With Implications 
for Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, M.S., 
1961, Cornell University. 102 p. Li- 
brary, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Purpose . — To determine : (1) Which of cer* 
tain occupations related to farming were fan* 
portant In terms of Job opportunities; (2) 
what training and background were needed for 
those entering the related occupations; and 
(8) the role of vocational agriculture In pro- 
viding special vocational training for these 
related occupations. 

Method . — ^Data were collected from 282 em* 
ployers by mall questionnaire and from 67 em* 
ployers via personal interview. These 849 
comprised all of the employers hiring people 
In the 17 selected occupations within a 8*connty 
area In central New York State. 

Findinge . — There were 151.7 job opportuni- 
ties each year In the area surveyed in the 
selected ocenpations, and -Ul job opportunities 
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per vocational agriculture department in the 
area surveyed in the same occupations. 

Ettiployers in the selected occupations pre* 
ferred employees with a high school education, 
but special vocational training was not a 
prerequisite. The largest single percentage of 
employers responding indicated a preference 
for employees with training in vocational agri* 
culture. A farm background and formal school 
training in agriculture were found to be im* 
portant for those entering these occupations. 

Employers’ opinions were, for the most part, 
evenly divided as to whether or not on-the>Job 
training time could be reduced through special 
school trs^ning and as to whether or not the 
public schools should provide such training. 

It was concluded that there were insufficient 
numbers of Job opportunities in the related 
occupations studied to consider them impor* 
tant enough to warrant special vocational 
training in individual vocational agriculture 
departments. It was further concluded that 
those aspiring to enter these occupations 
should have a high school education, training 
in vocational agriculture, and farm experi* 
ence. Finally, it was concluded that the role 
of the individual vocational agriculture de* 
partment was not to provide special vocational 
training for the occupations surveyed, but 
rather to continue to provide sound training 
within the present curriculum in agriculture. 

3040. Grimes, Melviit W. Occupa- 
tional Status of Former Students of Vo- 
cational Agriculture of the Bussell Grove 
School, Amelia, Virginia, From 1951 
Through 1960. Paper, M. Ed., 1961, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 42 p. 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park. 

Purpose, — (1) To list present occupations of 
former students; (2) to determine the extent 
to which farm mechanics training was being 
used in their Jobs ; and (3) to survey expressed 
needs for teaching of additional mechanical 
skills. 

Method.— Deta. were obtained by interviews 
with former students living in the area. A 
questionnaire was mailed to those not living 
in the county. Of 199 students during the 
10-year period, information was tabulated for 
104 persons. 

Findings . — ^The former students were em- 
ployed in 26 different occupations. There 
were 27 in the Armed Forces, 13 in farming, 
and 8 were day laborers. None were farm- 
owners, but 8 of the 13 engaged in farming 
had a partnership status. There were 53 in 
22 nonagricultural occupations, not including 
the Armed Forces. The most frequentiy 
stated reasons given for selection of thdr 
present occupations were; (1) Liked the 
work; (2) need for Immediate Income; and 
(3) acceptable wages. 

«47656-«2 4 



Farm mechanics skills taught in school were 
being used \>f the following numbers of xormer 
students: Electric wiring by 84; repair of 
gasoline engines by 28; arc welding by 26; 
sharpening of handtools by 25 ; soldering by 
24; and acetylene welding by 23. 

Need was expressed for further training 
in the area of carpentry by 84; in painting 
by 34; in concrete work by 23; in masonry 
by 18; in plumbing by 18; and in drafting by 
14 persons. An Instructor has been hired to 
teach carpentry and masonry in the 1961-62 
school year. 

8041. GxnsLEEB, WnjJAic Eowabd. A 
Proposed Adult Fanner Program for the 
Staples, Minnesota, Commnnity. Thesis, 
M.S., 1959, University of Minnesota. 
122 p. Library, Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. PanL 

Purpose. — ^To outline an adult education 
program for the Staples community that will 
meet the minimum requiremsats contained in 
the Smith-Hughes and related acts and the 
individual needs of the majority of the farmers 
who should be served. 

Method. — ^The writer reviewed reference 
books and recent studies dealing with methods 
of teaching adult farmers. He also made use 
of his € years of experience teaching adults 
in the Staples High School to formulate an 
adult program for this community. 

Findings. — ^The author developed a complete 
adult farmer program for the Staples com- 
munity. The core is an intensive 5-year plan 
for teaching farm management, based on the 
assumption that in 5 years a ftirmer can be 
taught to keep accurate accounts, understand 
the analysis of his records, master the prin- 
ciples of management, and plan a profitable 
farming program for his farm. 

The following is the method of procedure 
for this 5-year plan : 

1. Each year select capable farmers who 
are interested In Improving their farm- 
ing business. 

2. Have the farmers keep a complete rec- 
ord of their farming operations in the 
Minnesota Farm Account Book. These 
records would be analysed each year 
by the Minnesota Vocational Agricul- 
ture Farm Management Program. 

3. Schedule planned meetings throughout 
each year exclusively for the group. 
The general approach to each year’s 
meetings Is: 

a. The first or “Where Am I’* year. 

b. The second or "Where 1 Want To 
Go’’ year. 

c. The third and fourth "How Do I 
Get There’’ years. 

d. The fifth or “Preparation for the 
Future" year. 

4. Make individual farm visits. 

5. Help each farmer devel(g) a profitable 
plan of operation for his farm. 
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6. Terminate IndlTldnai farmer’s enroll* 
ment at the end of 6 years, but contlnne 
to glre on-farm instmction. Farmers 
may continue to enroll In other adult 

classes. 

Other phases of the total program Include 
traditional erenlng classes In tecbnlcal agrl* 
culture, specialized farm machinery instruc- 
tion, and general farm mechanics classes. 

30^ Hauiltor, Yanoe Eugeri!. Pat* 
terns of Besponsibility in Mnlti*Teacher 
Departments. Problem option, M. of Ag. 
Ed., 1961, North Carolina State College. 
91 p. Library, North Carolina State Col* 
lege, Raleigh. 

Purpocz . — ^To gain a better Insight Into the 
operation of multiteacher departments In 
North Carolina. 

Method . — ^The total number (41) of multi* ^ 
teacher departments In operation in North 
Carolina in the school year 1959-60 was used 
in this study. These departments were snr* 
veyed by use of a questionnaire designed to 
obtain the patterns of Tarlons phases of to* 
catlonal agriculture programs. Two case 
studies were made of multiteacher depart* 
ments. 

Findtnge . — This study investigated the pat* 
terns of responsibility of multiteacher depart* 
ments In North Carolina. Nine areas were 
studied and a wide variety of patterns was 
found. It was found that less than 20 percent 
of the departments had a head teacher. 

The most popular pattern of dividing the 
responsibilities of teaching the high school 
enrollment was a division of the students on 
the basis of grades. The most common dlvl* 
Sion was to let one teacher In a twc-teacher 
department teach the 0th and 10th grades and 
the other teach the lltb and 12th grades. In 
supervision, over 95 percent of the depart* 
ments were operating uo that each teacher 
supervised the studeni* he taught. The most 
popular pattern concerning FFA was the one 
in which a department had one chapter with 
no definite adviser. 

More than 80 percent of the departments 
were using the pattern of all teachers sharing 
equally In working with adults. 

Planning programs was a joint effort on 
the part of 70 percent of the departments. 
The majority of the dep<trtments were follow- 
ing the pattern of teachers jointly deddlng 
upon t'le supplies and equipment to buy. 

A case study of a five-teacher department 
revealed more specialization in all phases of 
the program than was found in the two* nnd 
three-teacher departments. 

3043. Hanson, Leslie Mybon. Voca- 
tional Agriculture Programs in Minnesota 
High School Departments with Small En- 
rollments During 1958-69. Thesis, M.S., 
1061 , University of Minnesota. 70 p. Li- 



brary, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, St Paul. 

Purpooe . — ^To study the use of time of agri- 
culture teachers with various levels of en- 
rollment in departments with 80 or fewer 
high school students enrolled and to compare 
the relation between net worth and farm In- 
struction calls per student, teacher travel, and 
student farming programs. 

Method . — ^The study Includes 50 schools hav- 
ing 80 or fewer students enrolled in high 
school vocational agriculture classes. Data 
was collected from reports on file in the State 
department of education. The data indicated 
the class schedule, student farming program 
scope and teacher travel. The schools were 
grouped In five enrollment levels. Compari- 
sons were made with enrollments of from 
11-14 students, 15-18 students, 19-22 stu- 
dents, 23-26 students, and 27-80 students. 

Findingt . — Schools with a high percentage 
of farm boys have larger enrollments In voca- 
tional agriculture classes. The type of farm- 
ing area has no effect on enrollment leveL 
Low-enrollment-level departments have stu- 
dents with higher net worth values and more 
working capital than higher enrollment levds. 
The schools reporting high student net worth 
values also reported more farm instraction 
calls per student than the schools having low 
student net worth values. 

Recommendation *. — Schools with low levOls 
of enrollment in vocational agriculture should 
be encouraged to remain functioning and ex- 
pand their offerings In areas of young and 
adult farmers. Agriculture teachers should 
be encouraged to make more farm instmctioii 
calls. A second agriculture teacher should ba 
hired in schools, where possible, to serve the 
needs of high school students when the voca- 
tional agriculture enrollment In high school 
gets above approximately 18 students. The 
counseling and guidance opportunities avail- 
able In the school system should be used te 
enroll only those students capable of carrying 
on a farming program with financial progress 
and also those students planning to enter 
agriculturally related fields. 

3044. Hansen, Ralph Leland. An An- 
alysis of Student Accidents and Teacher 
Liability in Activities Related to Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Nebraska. Thesis, 
M.S., 1960, University of Nebraska. 64 p. 
Library, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. 

Psfposer-MajOr purposes of the study 
were: (1) To learn of the Incidence and 
causes of student injuries; (2) ascertain the 
responsibility and liability of the Instructor 

In cases of pupil injury ; (3) ascertu.n the li- 
ability of the school district; (4) learn of the 
number of Insurance programs presently being 
carried; (5) ascertain the number of instruc- 
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ton protected with penonal liability Innr* 
ance; and (6) recommend to Instructor! pro* 
tectlve measures that they can employ In 
connection with student Injuries. 

jrafhoA— The legal Msponslblllty and 11a* 
blllty of teaehen for atndent aeddents In ae> 
tlTltlei related to Tocatlonal acrtenltnn wero 
determined by reTlewlnf anthoritatlee lltera* 
tare. ▲ qnestlonnalre was dereloped and 
mailed to the 145 Instroeton of rocattonal 
agrlenltare In Nebraska high oebools. Be* 
toma were reoelred from 126 of the tMChen, 
or 86.9 percent. 

Ffndlaps.— 8eTenty*one of the Inatraetors^ 
or 66.8 percent. Indicated that students nndsr 
their snperrlslon bad been Inrolred In a aerl* 
ona *^ro-ag accident** The Instmetors re* 
ported 05 **ro«s accidents’* which had oe* 
cnrred In Nebraska high schools. Accidents 
InvolrinjJ the power tablesaw wore moat fre- 
Quently reported. Thirteen of the accidents, 
or 13.7 percent Involved thii machine. 
Eleven of the accidents, or 11.6 percent, in- 
volved the power grinder. The electric arc 
welder was Involved In 10 of the accidents, 
or 10.5 percent Bight accidents, or 8.4 per* 
cent, resulted from loading, lifting, or movlnt 
heavy objects. Fifty-two of the 86 accidents^ 
or 64.7 percent had oeenrted daring the 
8 yean preceding the study. 

The responding instructors reported the 
four leading causes of accidents as: Careless- 
ness, 64.1 percent; horseplay, 12.6 percent; 
mechanical failure, 5.8 percent; and un- 
guarded machine, 2.8 percent. Elgbty-two 
of the accidents, or 86.8 percent oeeaned 
wbUe students were engaged in fSm me* 
Chanlci activities. 

The Investigator found that teachers aro 
llablo tor etndent nccldentn If teacher negli- 
gence can he proved. Teachers have a dellnito 
reeponelblllty to exercise cars for the ttn- 
dents* safety. 

School dletrlets In Nebraska aro Inunnna 
from liability nnder the present law. Fifty- 
two of the Injured etudents, or 64.7 percent^ 
received no financial aid from either the high 
■chool or an Insnranco company following 
their Injury. Blghtr-nlne of the 185 lehools, 
or 71.2 percent, made insurance available to 
students to pay for Injuries in all ichool 
activities. Forty-two of the Initructors, or 
33.6 percent. Indicated that they were pro- 
tected by personal liability polleisi. 

Protective measnree to employ In connection 
with student Injuries In activities rolsted to 
vocational agriculture were recommended. 

8045. Hatch, Banpal Latton, The 
Vocational Status of Former Students of 
Vocational Agrlenltare In the Mesa Blgh 
School. Problem, M. Agr. Ed, 1961, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 85 p. Department 
of Agricultural Education, University of 
Arizona, Tucson. 



PSI1NM&— To determine: (1) Tbs piesont 
vocstlons of students who studied vocstlonal 
agriculture In Mesa High School from 1940-41 
to 1969-60 and the number of former itndsats 
following each vocation; (8) tbe extent and 
nature of their cdnestlon after high school 
graduation ; and (8) tbe extent to wbleh In- 
struction In vocational agriculture was useful 
to these etudento In their present ocenpations. 

JfeMoA— Tbe Informatloa needed In tbs 
study was secured IH personal Interviews and 
a queitlonnalre which was checked and re- 
worded through Interviews and tryonta with 
high school agriculture instructors and 
former students. Qnesttonsalrea were ssat 
to 680 former atndents, and 281 of tbeas 
were completed and retnmed. Forty of them 
were obtained by Interview. 

Finding !. — ^Ibere were 47 (21.25 percent) 
of tbe former stndents of vocational agrlenl- 
tnre In four agricultural occupations. Twenty 
(9.05 percent) of the former students were 
In related agrleulture occnpationi. Them 
were 47 occupations not related to agrienlturo 
being followed by 100 (47.96 percent) of the 
former itudents. There wni a noneommltted 
group of 48 (21.71 percent) of tbe former 
students In temporary occupations, such as 
military service, missionaries and college stu- 
dents. > f 

There were 148 (64.70 percent) of the former 
■tudento who attended college; 47 received 
bachelor*! degreea, 4 received maeter*e and 
2 received tbs Ph. D. degree. Five of the 
Biz advanced degrees were in agrlenltura. Of 
the 148 who attended eoUego, nllghtly morn 
than one-balf (50.35 percent) of tbe former 
students completed 8 or lens years of 
college. 

There were 100 (43.48 percent) former 
vocational agricnltuie stndenta who bdlevad 
vocational agrlenltare inereuad tbolr inteimt 
for further edueatloii. 

There were 105 formei' students (68.18 
percent), of tbe nonrelated occupational group 
who wanted more voeattonal courses in U|^ 
school for job preparation. 

Omitting tbe 48 noneommltted students, 41 
of the 173 former students (23.69 percent) 
aro In agrlenltaral production. Twenty-ilz 
(18.02 percent) were In occupations directly 
related to production agriculture. Therefore, 
a total of 61 (88.71 percent) of the former 
■tndenti were oetnMlshed In agrlenltoxo er 
rolnted ocenpnttonn. 

Former Btndents rated the skills lonmed 
In term meebnnlcs as the moat bonaflelal part 
of Instruction In agriculture. The ability least 
mentlonad was asoney lynt, 

8048. Hnir, Paxh, B. An Analyshi and 
Appraisal of FFA and Vocational Agri- 
cultnre Contests and Award Programs In 
nUnois. Nonthesis study, 1961, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 89 p. Division of Agri- 
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cultural Education, University of IlUnois, 
Urbana. 

Purpote , — The principal purpose was to an* 
alyze and appraise vocational aKrlcnlture and 
FFA contests and award programs in Illinois. 

Method . — The investigator Interviewed a 
teacher in each of the 25 sections to find ont 
what contests and award programs were being 
conducted. A survey was made of 100 teach* 
ers and 600 senior students to ascertain their 
attitudes toward contests and award programs. 
Data were obtained from records in the State 
supervisor’s office. Recent research findings 
in the field of agriculture and education were 
identified by a review of literature. 

Findinge , — Teachers rated State Fanner 
degrees, land Judging, production awards, 
livestock fairs, public speaking, and Star 
Farmer awards highest in educational value 
and poultry fairs, dairy products, meat Judg* 
ing, FFA chapter program of work contests, 
grain-judging contests, and poultry*Judglng 
contests lowest. 

A majority of the teachers Included In this 
study thought lievstock Judging contests, crops* 
Judging contests, and agricultural fklrs should 
be revised or eliminated. 

Senior students who had won an award In 
a particular activity rated that activity higher 
than did students who had not won an award. 

Research findings from the fields of educa* 
tion and agriculture show that many of our 
contests are antiquated and of doubtful value. 
Contests which go as far as the national level 
are often frozen in terms of pattern and form 
at local, sectional, district, and State levels. 

Only 1 of the 100 teachers surveyed re* 
ported that written policies regarding the 
place of contests and award programs had 
been developed. Some teachers, students, and 
others do not have a reasonable philosophy 
regarding FFA and vocational agriculture con* 
tests and award programs. 

3047. Henderson, Cabwin Edward. Or- 
ganizing, Administering, andl Conducting 
Adult Farmer Classes in Northeastom 
Nebraska. Report, M.S., 1960, Oklahoma 
State University. 46 p. Department of 
Agricultural Education, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater. 

Purpote . — To identify the following: (1) 
The attitudes, understandings, and coopera- 
tion of school superintendents toward adult 
farmer programs: (2) means of notifying, 
contacting, creating interest; (S) the vari- 
ous methods and techniques used in teach- 
ing adult fanner classes; (4) probable value 
of refreshments and recreational activities as 
a part of the program ; and (5) Important ad- 
ministrative problems. 

jrethod.-— Two questionnaires were prepared. 
One was sent to teachers of vocational agri- 
culture In northeastern Nebraska and the 



other to school administrators of the same 
schools. 

Findinge . — ^Vocational agriculture teachers 
and school superintendents in this study 
agreed with a varying degree of importance 
that the following were the most important 
administrative problems in adult farmer edu- 
cation: .(1) Selecting an evening to schedule 
class and securing attendance ; <2) workload 
of the vocational agriculture teacher; (3) or- 
ganizing the class. The study reveals that 
80 percent of the superintendents surveyed 
favored adult farmer programs for the follow- 
ing reasons : <1) Good public relations ; (2) 
provide current knowledge for farmers in their 
communities; (3) give adults a better per- 
spective of the school. Personal contacts and 
letters were found to be the best means of 
notifying farmers of adult class meetings. 

To plan and conduct the program carefully 
the author has found these areas to be critical : 

(1) Informing the administration of the pur- 
pose and possible results of the program; 

(2) scheduling the meeting dates to avoid 
confilcts; (3) selecting and securing outside 
speakers; (4) reaching a large percentage of 
farmers in the area; (5) lessening the work- 
load of the teacher. 

3048. Henry, Cyrus James. Place- 
ment Opportunities for Farm-Operators 
in the San Carlos Irrigation and Drain- 
age District, Pinal County, Arizona. 
Master’s problem, M. Ag. Ed., 1960, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 29 p. Library, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Purpote . — To determine : (1) The average 
size and number of farm units in the San 
Carlos Irrigation and Drainage District; (2) 
the placement rate of all farm-operators in 
that area; and <3) the rate of placement in 
farming of 4-year vocational agriculture stu- 
dents who bad graduated from high schools 
in the San Carlos Irrigation and Drainage 
District service area. 

Method , — ^Data for a 20-year period about 
land ownership and transfers, lease arrange- 
ments, and partnerships were obtained from 
the Pinal County Recorder’s Office and the 
Office of the San Carlos Irrigation and Drain- 
age District. Information about vocational 
agriculture graduates was obtained from the 
instructors of the vocational agriculture de- 
partments of the area. 

Findinge . — ^The average amount of land 
farmed by individual operators in the district 
has fluctuated from year to year, but has not 
changed appreciably in the past 20 years. 
The average size of farm unit in the San 
Carlos Irrigation and Drainage District for the 
period 1941-60 was 69.6 acres. The total num- 
ber of farm operators has decreased slightly 
since July 1, 1952. During this period, ovmer- 
operators have Increased in number and lessee- 
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operators hare decreased. The number of 
changes of tenure each year of owner«operators 
shoured no apparent trend toward increasing 
or decreasing. The number of changes each 
year of tenure of lessee*operators showed a 
slight but steady increase throughout the 
period of study. The rate of placement op* 
portunities compared to the total number of 
farm operators ayeraged 14.4 percent. 

3040. Hebndon, Leo P. Use of the Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teacher’s Time in 
Colorado Public Schools. Master’s report, 
M. Ed., 1060, Colorado State University. 
138 p. Library, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Port Collins. 

Purpose , — ^To determine how the time of 
the vocational agriculture teachers is being 
employed. 

Methods— A survey of the vocational agri- 
culture teachers in Colorado was conducted 
to determine the usage made by teachers of 
their time. Thr survey consisted of a time 
record kept by each vocational agriculture 
teacher for one week during the first semester 
and for one week during the second semester 
for a'i duties during and outside the regu- 
larly scheduled school day. Time records were 
returned by 90 percent or 63 of the 70 voca- 
tional agriculture teachers In Colorado. This 
information furnished data which became the 
basis of this study as compiled and analysed. 

FindingB , — ^The median number of hours 
spent weekly by teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in Colorado on all school activities 
during and outside the regular scheduled 
schoolday was 58.95 hours. The following was 
the average weekly time spent during the 
regular schoolday: Ail duties involving the 
vocational agriculture program, 28.28 hours; 
nonvocational teaching duties, 5.75 hours ; 
extracurricular activities, 1.75 hours. Out- 
side the regular schoolday the weekly average 
time spent was : Vocational agriculture duties, 
17.35 hours ; nonvocational duties, 0.72 hours, 
and extracurricular activities, 3.11 hours. 

Nonvocational subjects were being taught by 
83 percent of the respondents in the following 
areas : General agriculture, general shop, gen- 
eral science, biology, social studies, physics, 
chemistry, mechanical drawing, driver train- 
ing, eighth-grade shop, and general mathe- 
matics. The average number of hours spent 
weekly teaching vocational agriculture classes 
was 19.40 hours. The average number of 
hours spent weekly outside the regular school- 
day making on-farm instruction visitations 
was 4.19 hours. The average number of hours 
spent weekly on FFA during the regular 
schoolday was 2.44 bours, and outside the 
regular schoolday, 3.60 hours. 

3050. Hn.TEBBBAND, Ltjtheb B. A 
Study of the Educational Needs of the 
Employees of the Wood-Products Indus- 
tries in Fourteen Counties of South Cen- 



tral Missouri. Thesis, Ed. D., 1961, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 191 p. Library, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Purpose. — ^To determine the educational 
needs of the employees of the wood-products 
industries in 14 counties of south-central 
Missouri. 

Method . — ^Data were obtained by means of 
Interviews with 53 owners or operators of 
selected wood-products industries, and from 
information forms sent to the teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture In the 14 counties. 

Finding *. — ^Expansion of the wood-products 
industries would furnish additional employ- 
ment and stimulate business growth. Machine 
work, forestry, carpentry, welding, machine 
operation, and agriculture were the specific 
training areas the Industries desired for their 
employees. 

Over one-half of the industries wanted their 
employees to have trade and industrial train- 
ing, and about one-third wanted them to hav9 
agricultural training. 

The teachers of vocational agriculture do 
not know what to do about the problem of 
providing basic training for the industry and 
are often unaware the problem exists. The 
teachers believe they can best contribute to 
the training of wood-products Industry em- 
ployees in the area of form mechanics. 

Training in vocational agriculture In the 
present program is — on the whole — ^Judged 
inadequate for the employees of the industry. 

Most of the teachers believed that conserva- 
tion and forestry should be taught to students 
of vocational agriculture. Most teachers be- 
lieved that reorganisation of schools and es- 
tablishment of area vocational schools would 
be beneficial for the local program of vocational 
agriculture. Some teachers believed that 
training in wood-products industries should 
be a responsibility of area vocational schools. 

Further reorganization of school districts 
and establishment of area vocational schools 
should make possible specific types of training 
which are not available in local schools at the 
present time. 

Information based on these data should be 
made available to high school counselors in 
the area for their use as related to the ex- 
pansion of the industry, 

3051. Hobreb, James T. A Followup 
Study of First-Year Instructors of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Nebraska. Non- 
thesis study, 1960, University of Ne- 
braska. 40 p. Library, Universiiy of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Purpose , — ^To gain some Insight into ways 
of improving the followup assistance to first- 
year teachers by: (1) Identifying profes- 

sional problem areas in which instmetoro of 
vocational agriculture need assistance: and 
(2) ascertaining the kinds of assistance for 
which they feel a need. 
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itethod.—A questionnaire designed to se* 
cure Information regarding instructional loads, 
problems, and kinds of followup assistance 
needed was mailed to the 19 first>year teachers 
in Nebraska. They were asked to Indicate 
on a detailed checklist including eight pro* 
fesslonal categories the extent of their need 
for assistance with problems. Likewise, they 
were asked to rank Inserrlce aetlTitles ae* 
cording to talue In contributing to the sola* 
tlon of their problems. 

Ftnitng $. — ^The findings of this study hate 
Implications regarding both the preserrlce and 
inserrlce programs. Half of the new instrue* 
tors had high school enroUinents of 25 or 
less. About 85 percent of them were teaching 
only Tocatlonal aiudcultnre courses, and three* 
fourths of them conducted adult classes. 

The data Indicated that the professloxial 
actlTities with which new teachers of *oca* 
tlonal agriculture needed the most assistance 
pertained to working effectlrely with local 
people, in developing challenging programs. 

The 12 activities as ranked by teachers as 
most serious In respect to need for assistance 
follow: 

1. Planning Instructional programs based 
upon actual local needs. 

3. Challenging the ability of all students. 

8. Obtaining assistance from parents and 

advisory groups in program planning. 

4. Guiding students toward constructlTO 
self •analysis. 

6. Selecting new textbooks and equipment 

8. Helping students plan, conduct and 

evaluate supervised farm experiences. 

7. Arousing and maintaining student In* 
terest In subject matter. 

8. Developing students’ interest in the 
supervised farming program. 

9. Developing specific goals and plans~ 
longtime, annual, and immediate. 

10. Involving students In planning objec* 
tlves and units. 

11. Using evidence other than tests to 
mesaure students’ progress. 

12. Stimulating interest In ont-of*8ehool 
courses. 

These teachers were desirous of followup 
assistance of a personal, “on-the-spot” nature. 
They conridered personal conferences with the 
college staff member and three-way confer* 
ences, including the local school administrator, 
of most value. The next most desired type 
of Inservlce activity was workshops or con- 
ferences conducted specifically for first-year 
teachers. 

It was apparent that the teachers desired 
followup visits soon after becoming employed. 
According to the responses, the most desirable 
month for followup visits from college staff 
members was October. Also, September and 
November rated high. These, incidentally, 
were the months in which the visits had been 
made in the past Every month wfis men* 
tloned. Although it has not been customary 
for college staff membera to make followup 



visits during the summer, July and August 
were rated about midway on the scale. The 
teachers felt that visits should be either a 
full day or on^half day In length, depending 
upon the teachers’ schedules. At least two 
visits were desired by about 90 percent of 
the Instructors. 

3052. Hobneb, J. T., Nuttle, J. R., and 
SoHNiEDEB, B. D. Academic Achieve* 
ment. Course Patterns and Persistence 
of Former Students of Vocational Agri- 
cnlture Contrasted With Non*Vocational 
Agricnltnre Students at the College of 
Agrlcnltnre, University of Nebraska. 
Nonthesis study, 1060, University of Ne* 
braska. 20 p. Department of Vocational 
Education, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. 

Pwrpose.— To learn bow students who bad 
vocational agrienltnre in high school and at* 
tended tho college of agriculture compared 
with their nonvocatlonal agriculture counter- 
parts. 

Jfethod.— The records available at the uni- 
versity registrar’s office of 421 male students 
who enrolled in the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture during the fall of 1952 through 1955 
were analysed In terms of (1) academic 
achievement; (2) course patterns; and (3) 
persistence in the college. 

Finding$. — ^Proportionately, a much greater 
number of students with a vocational agrlcnl- 
tnre background attend the college of agricul- 
ture than of students without snch high school 
training. Not only were more than one-half 
of the students former students of vocational 
agriculture but a higher percentagre of them 
remained to graduate from the college. 
Slightly more than three-fifths (d2o7 percent) 
of all the students graduated. Two-thirds 
(68.4 percent) of the the vo-ags and only 
58.7 percent of the non-vo-ags graduated. 

The accumulated grade averages of those 
students who, while they were in high school, 
completed S or 4 years of vocational agricul- 
ture were significantly better (at the 1 percent 
level) than were the grades of those who had 
not taken high school vocational agriculture. 

On a grading scale of 0 to 9 (9 high) non- 
vo-ags graduated from the college of agricul- 
ture with a 5.7 grade average. ’This same 
grade average was attained by the group of 
students with either 1 or 2 years of high school 
agriculture training. But those who had taken 
high school vocational agrlcnltura for 8 or 4 
years accumulated college grade averages of 
6.9 and 6.0, respectively. 

The analysis of the college coarse patterns 
of the v(Hkgs and non*vog-egs revealed the 
following: A higher percentage of the former 
students of vo*ngs elected college courses In 
mathematles than of thptr non-voHtgs brothers, 
and they made slightly better grades. Otber- 
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wlK there were no ilgnlflctiit dlffereneei be* 
tween the two gronpi ee to the pereentegee 
taking the Tartoni enbjecte> the amonnt of 
hours carried In each subject or the accumu* 
lated grade averages In each area. Although 
not itatlstlcalljr significant, the non-vo^gs 
did accumulate slightly better records In Eng* 
lish and science while in math, social sciences, 
technical agriculture and on their total aca* 
demic programs the vo-ags outperformed the 
non*To*ags. 

3053. HxiTOHiRsog, James HnuiAir. A 
Study of the Participating Experiences 
of Student Teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture. Dissertation. PhJD.. 1661. Lonisi* 
ana State University. 131 p. Library. 
Louisiana State University. Baton Rouge. 

Purpo$e . — ^Thls study was concerned with 
evaluations by teacher trainers of participation 
experiences which could be utilised to benefit 
the student teachers during their apprentice 
teaching period. The specific purpose of this 
study was to determine which of the partici* 
pating activities Involved in the student teach* 
ing situation are considered by teacher 
trainers to be the most critical in the forma* 
tion of the basic concepts of a beginning 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 

Method . — This Investigation took the form 
of the normative survey method employing 
the questionnaire. Literature in the field of 
student teaching in general education, as weft 
as In vocational agricultural education, was 
studied to obtain facts in formulating the 
questions. 

The questionnaires were sent to teacher 
trainers in 50 institutions, one to each of the 
49 States of the United States offering col* 
lege credit in vocational agricultural educa* 
tion. and Puerto Bico. Of the 60 question* 
nalres mailed. 4S usable replies were received 

Findinga . — For the 43 teacher education 
institutions included in this study, the length 
of the student teaching period varied from 
3 to 48 weeks. There were 881 student teach* 
ers In training for an average of 10.5 weeks, 
with 2 students assigned to a teaching center. 
There was an average of 11 teaching centers 
for each institution. Twenty*nine of the 43 
universities paid stipends to their cooperating 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Less than 
one-half of the schools required higher de* 
grees of these supervising teachers. 

There were 170 participating experiences 
commonly recognised as part of the Job of the 
teacher of vocational agriculture that were 
summarised under the following areas: 

1. Bealising the general philosophy and 
objectives of the school. 

2. Developing favorable conununity and 
school relationships. 

8. Selecting pupils for vocational agricul- 
ture. 

4. Planning the conununity program for 
vocational agrlcnltart. 



6. Organising and using advisory coon- 
cUs. 

6. Teaching all'day groups. 

7. Supervising farming programs. 

8. Advising the Future Farmers of Amor* 
ica chapter. 

3054. Jaoobt, WAiteb. Policies and 
Practices in the Administration of Mul- 
tiple-Teacher Vocational Agricnltnre De- 
partments in the United States. Thesis, 
Ph.D.. 1961. University of Connecticut. 
274 p. Library. University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. 

Purt V.— The major purpose of the study 
was t' {termtne the present and desired lev- 
els oi ..articipation of administrative agents 
concerned with multiple-teacher departments 
of vocational agriculture. 

Method.— A 50*perccnt sample of multiple- 
teacher departments of vocational agriculture 
was drawn and questionnaires were mailed to 
a teacher in one-half of the sample schools 
and to a superintendent or principal in the 
other half of the sample. A total of 275 
usable responses were received, representing 
€5.6 percent of 418 schools. 

Findinps.— -Multiple-teacher departments 
were rated above average by administrator 
of teachers. These departments were asso- 
ciated with large high schools. The median 
enrollment of all-day students was over 70 
and over two-thirds of the departments of- 
fered courses for both young and adult 
farmers. 

Present and desired levels of participation 
in six administrative agents, present In chart 
and tabular form indicated : 

1. The department head and all teach- 
ers, in schools where a department 
head is not designated, have a major 
role in administration. 

2. The superintendent and principal par- 
ticipate at a high level in personnel 
policies and practices. 

S. Advisory councils may play a more 
important role in attending meetings 
of the board and suggesting new poli- 
cies to the board or superintendent. 

4. Increased participation on the part of 
the superintendent was derived % at- 
tending meetings of the advisee* ^-/''n* 
ell, selecting FFA chapter r riser, 
and reviewing programs. 

5. Increased participation on the part of 
the principal was lndlc¥-ted for six 
practices including classroom visita- 
tion. 

6. The desired level of participation for 
department heads would require in- 
creased attendance of meetings of the 
board of education, making classroom 
visitation, and more freedom in au- 
thorising purchases. 
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7. IncTMted tiM of the followliac poll* 
del and practical waa farored: Ui* 
Ing an advisory council ; designating a 
department head ; using special teach* 
era for young and adult termer claaaea ; 
developing weekly or monthly calen* 
dars of duties; enrolling all-dny stu- 
dents from other school districts ; 
grouping students according to voca* 
tlontd objectives ; employing some 
teachers for only the school year; and 
reducing teaching load for the depart- 
ment head. 

3055. James, EIenneth E. Influence of 
Vocational Agriculture on Farming in 
Chariton County with Implications for 
Adjustment. Thesis study, Ed. D., 1961, 
University of Missouri. 244 p. Library, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Purpote.— To determine the effectiveness of 
the program of vocational agriculture in a 
sdected area of Missouri. 

Method . — The data were obtained through : 

(1) A short interview with 100 farmers se* 
.leeted at random In Charlton County; and 

(2) from extended Interviews with a strati* 
fled sampling of 50 farmers with 8 or 4 years 
of vocational agriculture and 50 farmers with- 
out such training, all full-time farmers un- 
der 55 years of age and high school graduates. 

Pindtngt . — The mean age of the 100 farm- 
ers selected at random was 52.8. The classi- 
fication Included 70 percent farming full-time, 
21 percent farming part time, with 9 percent 
residing on terms with land leased to govern- 
ment or operated by others. Thirty percent 
had some training In vocational agriculture. 
Of the full-time termers In the group 49 years 
and under, 64.8 percent had some training In 
vocational agriculture. Thirty percent had 
graduated from high school, with another 10 
percent having had some high school work. 
Forty-three percent of the farm operators who 
graduated from high school had vocatlsnal 
agriculture. 

The mean age of termers with training In 
vocational agriculture was 84 as contrasted 
to 48 for those without vocational agriculture. 
The net farm Income for the vocational group 
In the stratified sample was greater than for 
the nonvocatlonal group, even though the to- 
tal assets and gross sales were larger for the 
latter. Use of recommended practices was 
greater for seven of eight enterprise areas 
for farmers who had training In vocational 
agriculture than for the farmers without such 
training, 

A significant difference In tevor of the vo- 
cational group was found for those who made 
frequent use of Information from radio and 
television programs, field days, and sponsored 
programs by vocational agriculture and agri- 
cultural extension. 

The vocational group had a higher per- 
centage of termers with membership In 9 of 



10 term organisations. Ninety-seven percent 
of the 100 stratified samples considered voca^- 
tional agriculture to be beneficial to students 
entering other agricultural occupations. 

More farmers expressed need for Instruc- 
tion for adult farmer classes than actually 
attended such classes. 

3056. Jensen, Abthub E. An Analysis 
of Farm Mechanics Knowledge and Skills 
Needed by Wisconsin Farmers. Thesis, 
Ph. D., 1961, University of Wisconsin. 
116 p. Library, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Purpote . — ^To determine which of 148 se- 
lected mechanical skills were actually being 
performed by Wisconsin farmers, and what 
attitudes they had toward training as prepa- 
ration for the pe'*formance of these skills. 

Ifetftod.— -A mall questionnaire was used to 
collect data from farmers who were coopera- 
tors with the Wisconsin Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice. The data were tabulated and analysed 
on the basis of 2,464 usaUe returns from 
termers throughout the entire State. 

Pindingi . — In the performance of the skills 
Included In this study, 63 bad been performed 
by 30 percent or more of the respondents. 
Thirty-one (22 percent) had been performed 
by 50 percent or more of the respondents. 
Eighty skills bad been performed by less than 
80 percent of the farmers. 

Over 50 percent of the respondents Implied 
that no training was needed for the per- 
formance of 41 of the skills. In 95 of the 
skills over 50 percent of the respondents ex- 
pressed the view that training of some de- 
gree was desirable. There were 11 skills In 
which 25 percent or more of the respondents 
indicated the skill should be hired performed. 
Of the 31 skills performed by over 50 percent 
of the respondents, there were only 13 In 
which 50 percent or more of the respondents 
desired training. Of the 80 skills performed 
by less than 80 percent of the respondents, 
there were 62 In which 50 percent or more 
of the respondents expressed desirability of 
training. 

Farmers over 55 years of age expressed less 
need for training as preparation for a skill 
than did those under 55. The level of educa- 
tional achievement and enrollment In voca- 
tonal agriculture were factors which appeared 
to Increase the receptlveness of respondents to- 
ward training. 

Analysis of the data Indicated respondents 
operated larger farms, were slightly older, 
had a few more years of farm operation, and 
were more generally owners or part owners 
of the farms they operated, than the average 
Wisconsin farmer. 

3057. Eennedt, Nobman L. The Re- 
lationship Between Participation In Vo- 
cational Agricultnre Programs, Other 
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High School Courses, and Student Leader* 
ship In College. Thesis, M.S., 1961, 
Washington State- University. 28 p. Li- 
brary. Washington state University, 
Pullman. 

Purpose. — (t) To ateertain whether roca* 
tional agriculture actlTities in high school 
tend to develop leaders in college; (2) to 
determine the amount and kinds of subjects 
taken by vocational agriculture students in 
high school as compared to other high school 
male students. 

Method . — ^The names of 2«8 Washington 
State Dnireriity students who had been pres- 
idents of men’s organisations on the campus 
for the years 1957-58, 1958-52. and 1989-60 
were secured and were designated as leaders. 
Further information about these students was 
secured by examining their high school tran- 
scripts. 

The names of 414 nonleaders were secured 
by taking a 10 percent random sample of all 
male Washington State University students 
who were not presidents of groups during the 
1957-58, 1958-59, and 1959-60 school terms. 

A comparison of the two groups was made 
with respect to (1) the percentage who had 
studied vocational agriculture in high school, 
and (2) the number of high school credits 
earned in specific high school areas of study 
such as English, science, and mathematics. 

Findings. — It was fsnnd that 80.9 percent 
of the leaders studied vocational agriculture 
in high school for an average of 8.8 years. 
Only 13.8 percent of the nonleaders received 
vocational agriculture training in high school. 
It was also found that the only significant 
difference between the courses taken by 
the vocational agriculture boys and the non- 
agriculture boys in high school was in the 
field of foreign language. 

The author concludes that If a student takes 
vocational agriculture in high school he has 
a better Chance to become a leader in college. 
If a student takes vocational agriculture in 
high school it does not mean that he will miss 
a significant amount of English, science, so- 
cial studies, or mathematics. It is likely, 
however, that he will take less foreign lan- 
guage instructioii. 

3058. Elasst, Edwin H. An Appraisal 
of Service Awards in Vocational Agri- 
cultural Teaching Sponsored by Wiscon- 
sin Association of Vocational Agricultural 
Instructors Compared With the Other 
Continental States. Seminar Report, 
1961, University of Wisconsin. 72 p. De- 
partment of Agricultural and Extension 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Ptfrposs.-- To establish a history of the 
Wisconsin awards program including value of 



steps in operation, eligibility, criticisms, sug- 
gestions, and to make a comparison with other 
States. 

Jfefhod.— All records concerning Wisconsin 
service awards were collected and itssemblcd 
along with findings of related surveys and 
reading. The comparison of tbs Wisconsin 
program with the othei 47 continental States 
was accomplished by sending a questionnaire 
to the secretaries of aU the State associations. 

Ffttdinps.— ^The Wisconsin Vocational Agri- 
cultural Instructors Service award presented 
in 1930 was tbs first of its kind in the United 
States. This first award was for 10 years 
of teaching (still given) and has been sup- 
plemented by the 20- and 25-ycar award In 
1940 and 1955, respectively. 

The Wisconsin awards program has changed 
considerably. The awards chairman and com- 
mittee now administer the program formerly 
conducted by the State supervisor and com- 
mittee. General agriculture teaching time is 
no longer allowed for awards. A year’s credit 
is now allowed for a partial year of 6 months 
teaching. There is considerable interest In 
service awards nationwide. The programs 
vary considerably, but there are trends. The 
10-year award level is most common, followed 
by the 20, 25, and SO. The association key 
is the most common award given, followed by 
a certificate, and the Sears watch. 

Criticisms and suggestions in Wisconsin and 
throughout the nation follow the same trend, 
which is for a more valuable award at the 20* 
year level, and also for more award levels 
above the 25-year level, with appropriate 
awards presented for each. 

3059. Krebs, Axfbed H. College Suc- 
cess of Students Enrolled in the College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 
Nonthesis study, 1961, University of 
Illinois. Approximatley 20 p. Division 
of Agricultural Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Purpose. — ^To study the relatlonsbip between 
college success, as measured by college grades, 
and enrollment in high school vocational agri- 
culture. 

Method . — ^Data were secured from the per- 
manent record cards maintained by the college 
of agriculture. The study Included 886 male 
students who enrolled as freshmen during the 
years 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957. Since the 
study was conducted during the spring of 
1957, this would mean that at the time of the 
study some of the students were freshmen, 
some were sophomores, some were Juniors, 
and some were seniors. Factors used in the 
analysis were college grades, college grade- 
point average, college major, decile ranking 
on a test of scholastic aptitude, dropout and 
transfer data, high school courses offered for 
admission, rank in high school dass, and site 
of high school class. 
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Finding».--CojManti enroUment In roca* 
tlortl asrlealtort in high school had littla 
effect on tbs amounts of Ugh icbool Enclish, 
mathematiea and Mience taken. Uaing rank In 
high school class as the criterion* the college 
of agrlcnltare appeared to be getting a ma* 
Joritg of its best students from among high 
school students taking two or more units of 
Yocatlonal agricnltnre. Althongli no signlll* 
cant relationship was found between units of 
credit in high school Tocational agriculture 
and scholastie aptitude, students with the 
most credit in Tocational agriculture tended 
to earn slightly higher arerage grades in col* 
lege. For mathematics and science, there was 
a significant relationship between units of high 
school credit and scholastic aptitude^ but there 
was no significant relationship between units 
of credit and college grade-point arerage. 

The percentage loss of students from the 
college of agriculture was found to be the 
lowest for students with the most credit in 
high school science and Tocational agriculture. 
The loss of students was greatest for the stu- 
dents with the most credit in high school 
mathematics. 

8060. KkiBB, Altied H. Occupatlong 
of Persons LItIq? In an UUnols School 
District Nonfhesis stndr, 1961, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. IS p. Division of Agri* 
cultural Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Psfposs. — To identlfj the agricultural occu- 
pations of persons living in a school district 
and to determine the best procedures for mak- 
ing similar atndlea 

Jfsthod. — All residences were plotted on 
maps of the towns and the school district 
Tbs town and mral areas wers dirlded into 
smaller nnits and worksheets were prepareiL 
With the assistance of persons living in ttie 
school district the ocenpationa of the workers 
living in the district were recorded. Eonse- 
wires and the unemployed wers not indndtid 
in the tabnlationa 

Finiingt . — ^Nearly half (48 percent) of the 
workera living In the school district were cm- 
gaged In agrienltnral occupations or oeeuDa- 
tlons requiring some knowledge of agriculture. 
Twenty-eight percent of the workers were en- 
gaged in agricultural production or in occu- 
pations closely related to agrienltnral produc- 
tion. Forty-seven percent of the persons en- 
gaged la agrlenltural ocenpationa or occupa- 
tions requiring some knowledge of agricnlture 
lived in the city ; approximately 16 percent of 
the persons engaged in nonagrieoltwal occu- 
pations lired in the mral areas. 

3061. LoNo.BOBKSTWnBXJur. ▲ Study 
of Council-Type Organigations In Com- 
munity Development in North Carolina. 
Problem option, M. of Ag. Ed., 1960, North 



Carolina State Ooll^ 72 p. Idbraiy, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

Purpo$e . — To analyse the stractnre and 
function of the council-type organisations in 
North Carolina and to accumulate informa- 
tion that could be used in future derelopment 
of council-type organisations. 

Method.— A survey of four communities in 
North Carolina which were organised on a 
council-type basis was made. Bach community 
was visited and the Information obtained from 
peraons selected by the county agricultural 
extension workers. The respondents were in* 
tei^ewed personally by the researcher and the 
information was recorded on a qnestlonnalrs 
form. 

FIndInps.— This study indicated that com* 
mnnity derelopment in North Carolina is a 
process by which people of a community deter- 
mine their 'needs and problems, find resonrees 
for meeting needs and solrlng' problems, and 
work to derelop the potentials of the Indi* 
Tidual, the family, and the community. Some 
type of organization is needed to accomplish 
the objectives of community development and 
in large communitiea with several existing 
organizations the community council seems 
to be the best ^e of organisation to nae. 

The study Indicated that the following In- 
formation shonld be considered in the organi- 
sation and operation of a connclI : 

1. Although commnnities have needs and 
problems. It is often necessary ttat 
someone with organizational skills and 
information assist the local people In 
initiating a commnnity organisation. 
These people very often are profes- 
atonal agrienltnral workera who may 
or may not live in the commnnity. 

2. Every major snbgronp in the com- 
mnnity shonld be represented on the 
council. 

8. The offleera of the council shonld he 
capable leaders who are accepted by 
the commnnity. 

4. A Connell shonld have definite goala 
and obJeetlTCii. 

• 6. Committees art needed to study, maks 
reeommendationB. and coordinate ac- 
tion on projects. 

6. If goals are based on needs of the 
community and the exchange of ideas 
and information between the connell 
and the other people of the commun- 
ity is encouraged, only a small num- 
ber of persons is necessary for actual 
planning and policymaking. 

3062. UioouBiat, Flotd D. Petfonu- 
ance Comparlsong Between 'Vocational 
Agriculture Students and Nonvocational 
Agriculture Stndents in the Four-Year 
Program of the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. Essay, M. Ed., 1961, 
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Cornell University. 80 p. Library, Cor* 
nell University, Ithaca. 

Purpose.— To compare the icholastic 

achievement of two gronps of itudente, those 
who offered six nnlte of vocational agriculture 
upon entrance to college and those who offered 
the traditional college entrance program. 

Method . — ^The records of entering students 
of the College of Agriculture In 1954 and 1955 
were analyzed to obtain names of students 
who graduated from rural New York State high 
schools and who bad either been farm reared 
or had enough farm experience to pass the 
Cornell University Farm Practice Bequirement 
upon admission. 

The names were classified Into two gronps, 
those who had at least sis units of vocational 
agriculture in high school and those who did 
not. hlemberp from both groups were paired 
according to scholastic aptitude as measured 
by the Ohio State Psychological Test, amount 
of farm experience, and year of entry to Cor* 
nell. The matching process resulted in 50 
pairs of students, equal in the factors men* 
tloned above but different in their high school 
curriculum. 

The scholastic achievement (ff these paired 
students in three broad categories of study, 
mathematics and science, technical agrlcnl* 
tnre, and all college subjects, was compared 
using the *'t*test" of slgnlflcance. 

yindinps.— The average grade earned by the 
vocational agriculture group was 7S.8 in 
mathematics and science, 70.9 in tMhnical 
agriculture, and 76.6 in all college subjects 
whereas the control group had grades of 73.7, 
79.2, and 76.1 in comparable areas. In no 
case was any difference statistically slgnifi* 
cant 

No statistical difference was fonnd between 
the gronps in the number of credit hours 
earned in each of the three broad categories 
of study. Certain other factors were com* 
pared concerning scholarships earned, extra* 
curricular activities engaged in, and number 
of students graduating, transferring or leav* 
Ing school. These comparisons showed very 
little or no difference between the two groups. 

The researcher concluded that a high school 
student interested in going to a college of agri* 
culture may well be counseled into taking vo* 
eatlonal agriculture during his entire 4*year 
program. The author further concluded that 
college students who studied vocational agri* 
culture during their 4 years in high school 
are not handicapped in their college studies 
for having done so. 

8063. BIatalamabt, Wuxiax. Tbe 
Role of the University of Minnesota’s 
North Central School of Agrienltiire In 
the Future Educational Picture of North* 
eastern Minnesota. Thesis, Ph. D.,.1960, 
University of THsconsln. 186 p. Library, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 



Purpose . — ^Tbls study attempts to uncover 
the area or areas of educational service that 
should be assumed by the school under study 
so that it might make the greatest possible 
contribution to the advancement of northeast* 
era Slinnesota. (The author Is ihe admin* 
istrator of one of the nine remaining secondary 
schools of agriculture (verated by State lui* 
verslties in tbe United States. Ninety such 
schools have been in existence dnrii^ the 
past 75 years.) 

jrethod.— Data were collected from tbe fol* 
lowing eight groups with a greater than aver* 
age knowledge of and interest in the North 
Central School of Agriemture, which has been 
designated to serve the 18 counties la north* 
eastern Minnesota : (1) All the male agrlcnl* 
tural extension agents in the area ; (2) all the 
vocational agriculture instructors working in 
the public schools of the area; (8) all the pub* 
11c school superintendents locat^ in this area ; 
(4) the entire 1958-59 student body of the 
school under study; (5) the parents of all 
the students attending the school in 1988*419; 
(6) a 20 percent sample of the 500 graduates 
of the school ; (7) a random sample totaling 
180 farmers living in the school’s service area ; 
and (8) a stratified random sample ot 120 
Grand Rapids business and professional people. 

The survey schedules were designed to draw 
out two general categories of information: 
(1) Background information on the gronp be* 
ing surveyed ; and, (2) data that would help 
resolve the prime objective of the study. Bach 
group was analyzed individually and the re* 
suits of an eight surveys were then summar- 
ized for projection purposes. 

Findings . — ^Following Is the summary of 792 
opinions concerning the future of the North 
Central School of Agriculture as expressed by 
the eight groups surveyed: 

Pereent 

1. Continue operating on the same 
basis as at the present (a see* 



ondary school for boys with 
special emphasis on agriculture 
and related subjects) ................ 87.2 

2. Operate as an area vocational 

School 21.8 

8. Train high schotd graduates on 
a terminal noncollege credit 
basis ................ 11.0 

4. Add training for girls on the 

same basis as boys are now 
trained 10.4 

5. Transform the school into a 2* 

or 4*year liberal arts coUego 10.2 

6. Establish a practical forestry 
course on a post high school 

level 1 8.2 

7. Other choices - , .8 

8. Close the school entirely .2 



The study revealed three significant fac* 
tora First, all groups without exceptloa, 
were extremely well satisfied with the past 
and present performance of the schooL See* 
ond, fewer than SO percent of all gronps 
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studied felt the school should contlnae operat- 
ing on Its present basis, and tblrd, no group 
definitely pointed to the area wbere the school 
could make Its greatest contribution to the 
educational functions of the area. 

The data does point to n changing function 
In the direction of post high school technical 
training. Building on this erldence the an* 
thor proposes a gradual termination of the 
secondary training program by dropping one 
class per year and substituting units of post 
high scbool Tocatlonal training as facilities 
and space become available. This program 
will be augmented with a comprehensive plan 
of adult education geared to the present day 
needs of the area. 

3064. McGlat, David B. Preemploy- 
ment Experience of Graduates in Agri- 
cultural Education as Related to Tenure 
in Teaching Yocattonal Agriculture. 
Staff study, 1961, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 20 p. Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. 

Purpoie. — (1) To determine the relation of 
precollege educational, occupational, and fam- 
ily experience background of students In agri- 
cultural education to college performance: (2) 
to relate precollege and college experience to 
tenure In teaching vocational agriculture ; and 
(3) to compare the results with the findings 
of similar studies made In 1933, 1943, and 
1953. 

Method. — A questionnaire was sent to the 
235 graduates In agricultural education hi the 
5-year period from 1954 to 1959. There were 
202 graduates who completed the question- 
naire. Data were tabulated and compared 
with the results obtained In tbe three previ- 
ous studies. 

Findings . — Graduates of the 5-year period 
ending In 1959 were similar to those of the 
three earlier studies In the percentage that 
were farm reared (81 percent), In the per- 
centage that made the decision to teacb be- 
fore entering college (86 percent), and In 
their scope and variety of secondary school 
extracurricular activities. The all-university 
grade-point averages for students In the four 
periods were 2.44, 2.66, 2.79, and 2.67, respec- 
ttvely. 

The mean percent of potential teaching 
years devoted to teaching was lower for the 
1954-59 group (53 percent compared wltb 
76 percent for the 1944-53 group). 

Approximately one-half of the graduates 
who taught bad received high school training 
In vocational agrlculturcb There appeared to 
be no relationship between having been grad- 
uated from vocational agriculture or from 
other high school currlculums and the teach- 
ing of agriculture following college gradua- 
tion. 

No significant correlation was found be- 
tween the amount of mathematics obtained In 



high school and subsequent all-university av- 
erage. Correlation of 0.28 was found between 
academic achievement in high scbool and in 
college. There appeared to be no relation- 
ship between secondary school curricula com- 
pleted by the graduates and all-unlverslty 
average at time of graduation. 

8065. MnucB, MiLyiit Deb. Principles 
of Organizing Adnlt Farmer Classes in 
Agriculture in Oregon. Thesis, Ed. M., 
1901, Oregon State University. 71 p. 
Oregon State Universl^, Corvallis. 

Purpose . — ^To establish principles that 
should be observed In the organisation of adult 
classes in agriculture In Oregon. 

Method . — Data were secured from question- 
naires given to farmers enrolled In adult 
classes hi agriculture In selected centers 
throughout Oregon. Information was gathered 
from the 12 Western States as to principles 
of organization for adult classes In agricul- 
ture that were In present use within that 
State. Key leaders In Oregon — State super- 
visors, teacher trainers, and vocational agri- 
culture teadiera— were Interviewed to deter- 
mine present practices and feeling. This study 
was limited to the organizational phase of 
adult classes In agriculture In Oregon which 
are offered as a part of the local public school 
system. Reviews of current publications are 
a part of the completed stu^. 

Findings . — list of 14 guiding principles to 
be followed In the organization of adult farmer 
classes are identifled as a result of the com- 
pleted study. Principles of organization are: 

1. Adult farmer programs should be 
offered as a part of the total school 
program In the community. 

2. A long-range series of adult farmer 
classes should be planned for tbe 
community's farmers. 

3. Advisory councils should be used In 
organization planning. 

4. Course planning should be aimed at 
tbe Interests and needs of farmers. 

6. A designated adult farmer program 
director should be responsible for the 
organization of such programs. 

6. Followup instruction should be pro- 
vided In the course plan for adult 
farmer classes. 

7. Limitations on the number of classes 
that can be properly supervised by 
one supervisor or part-time super- 
visor should be adhered to. 

8. Course outlines should be set before 
classes first meet. 

9. (Hasses for adult farmers should be 
offered for which cost sharing is not 
approved under the present Federal- 
State plans. 

10. Adult farmer classes should he open 
to any full- or part-time farmer. 

11. The adult farmer supervisor should 
plan on providing teacher training 
for teachers of adult farmei' classes. 
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12. Adequate publicity la eaaential to ob« 
taining sntficlent enrollment for adult 
farmer classes. 

13. Course offerings should be planned 
to coincide as closely as possible with 
the lightest work schedule of the 
enrollees. 

14. Limits on enrollment should be set 
for adult farmer classes. 

8066. Moeokel, Rolf E. The Effective* 
ness of Practices of IndivIJnal On*Fam 
Instruction Used by Teachers of Adult 
Farmer Courses in Michigan. Thesis. 
Ed. D., 1960, Michigan State University. 
201 p. library. Michigan State Univer* 
sity, East Lansing. 

Purpose . — ^To study the practices of Indl* 
vldual on-farm instruction of adult farmers 
to determine: (1) The frequency of their use 
by Michigan teachers; (2) the evaluation of 
the Instructional effectiveness of the practices 
by the teachers; (8) some new or promising 
practices that might be used more wlddy In 
Michigan ; and (4) the effectiveness of certain 
promising practices from teachers who used 
them on a demonstratlonal basis. 

Method . — A survey with a checklist of 125 
practices was taken among all Michigan teach- 
ers of adult-farmer courses during 1057-S8. 
This checklist was returned by 108 teachers, 
or 78.2 percent. A survey with the checklist 
was also made of outstanding teachers of on- 
farm instruction of adult farmers from 18 
States of the central region, as selected by 
head State supervisors of each State, with 56 
replies, or 80 percent returns. These two 
groups were statistically compared to deter- 
mine promising practices that were being used 
more frequently and evaluated to a higher 
degree by the outstanding teachers. Ten of 
these promising practices were then nsed on a 
demonstratlonal basis by Michigan teadiers 
during 1958-59, after which they gave a de- 
tailed evaluation of the practices. 

Findings . — ^Michigan teachers had an aver- 
age of 5.9 years of experience In teaching 
adult farmer courses, with an average of 56.8 
individual on-farm visits made to adult farm- 
ers per year. The average number of visits 
made by the outstanding teachers of the cen- 
tral region was 92 per year. Thirty-eight 
practices from the dieckllst of 125 were nsed 
more frequently and evaluated higher by the 
outstanding teachers of the central region as 
compared with the Michigan teachers. 

The promising practices that were demon- 
strated by the Michigan teachers were se- 
lected as having the following advantages by 
a majority, or more, of the teachers using 
them. 

1. Maintain a list of potential farm visits 
to be made to adult farmers. Ad- 
vantage-used teacher’s time econom- 
ically. 



2. Assist the adult farmer to condnet 
trial plots on the farm. Advantages 
— farmers responded well to its use, 
learned more, and adopted more farm 
practices. 

3. Analyu with the adult farmer the 
Instruction of a previous adult class 
as It Is related to his own farm. Ad- 
vantages — ^farmers adopted more farm 
practices, responded well to Its nse, 
and learned more. 

4. Analyse the adult farmer’s D.H.I.A., 
soil test, or other farm records. Ad- 
vantages — ^farmers responded well to 
Its use, adopted more farm practices, 
and learned more. 

5. Use local production standards to as- 

sist the adult farmer to evaluate his 
business. Advantages — ^farmers re- 

sponded well to Its use and adopted 
more farm practices. 

6. Take colored slides or snapshots of 
approved practices being adopted by 
the adult farmer to show the “before” 
and “after” situation. Advantages — 
Improvement of class Instruction, 
farmers responded well, and learned 
more. 

7. Survey adult farmers during class to 
determine their viewpoints concern- 
ing farm visits. Advantage— farmers 
responded well to its use by the 
teacher. 

3067. Moon, FAank Andrew. An An- 
alysis of Farm Machinery Selection and 
Management Nonthesis study, 1960, 
University of Minnesota. 34 p. Library, 
Departemnt of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Purpose . — To conduct an analysis of farm 
machinery selection and management for use 
by vocational agriculture Instructors in farm 
management instruction. 

Method.— A farm In southwestern Minne- 
sota was selected as being representative of 
the farming area. The farm owner-operator 
was Interested in developing a power and ma- 
chinery plan that would satisfy the needs of 
his farm, and make the best possible use. of 
his available capital and labor. 

Data were gathered about erop acres, yldds, 
and rotations ; weather and growing season ; 
soil type, textnre, and topography; and the 
capital imd labor available. 

Machine sixes were determined according to 
time available for performing each operation. 
The fixed and variable power and machinery 
costs were determined for the Individual op- 
erations of each crop produced on the farm. 
The total per acre and per unit costs were 
calculated on the tillable erop acres and crop 
yields. 

Findings.— Most of the machinery reqnired 
for the 240-acre farm Is somewhat smaller 
than the small machines available on the 
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nutflnt today. It waa fonnd. that nearly all 
crop operations conld be cnatpni'bired chMper 
tbaa tba operator conld do tbem it be owned 
all the neceaaary equipment, assuming ma- 
dilaos are available tor cnatom-bire. 

Howavert by owning all of tbe neceaiary 
maCblaery tbe operator can create a Job for 
hlmaelf!. The crop work added to tbe live* 
atoek program will provide year»round em« 
ployment with a comfortable income. There 
will he fewer farms available tor rent In the 
fatore if retired owners can cnstom-hire all 
of their work performed and make more 
money than renting on a cash or share basil. 
Managing the term bnsiness would still re* 
quite considerable time If maiimom profit Is 
to be shown. 

Farther itndy is snggested in the areas of 
used madilnery vs. new machinery; dleselt 
gas and L.P. tractor comparisons ; and mnltl* 
plo ownership of machinery. 

8068. Mooir, Fbakk Ardbbw. An lUiis* 
tntton of the Procedure for Analyzing a 
Farm Bnsiness To Determine the Kinds 
and Amonnts of Farm Machinery Needed 
for the Operation of the Farm Bnsiness. 
Thesis, M.A., i960, Univer^ty of Minne- 
sota. OOpi. Library, University of Minne- 
sota, St PanL 

PsTposa— To iUnstrate a procedure for 
analysing a farm bnsineis to determine the 
Unda and amounts of farm machinery needed 
for tbe operation of the bnsiness. 

Jfsthod.— Available literature, concerning 
farm machinery was reviewed to determine 
the general factors of machinery costs. A 
representative term was then selected In Lyon 
County, Minn., for an analysts of tbe farm 
bnsiness to determine the selection and man- 
agement of tbe farm machinery. Data were 
gathered concerning crop acres, yields, and 
rotations ; weather and growing season ; soil 
type, texture, and topography ; and tbe capi- 
tal and labor available. 

F(adlspe.<— The following factors were de- 
termined to be important factors to be con- 
sidered when buying a machine: Fixed costs,; 
variable costs, related costs, ilse of machine^ 
new versni used machinery, owning versus 
enstom-blrlng, renting machinery, when to 
trade, and mnltlple ownership of machinery. 

From the analysis of tbe selected farm, it 
was found that most of the machinery re- 
quired for tbe 240Hicre farm Is somewhat 
smaller than the small machines available 
on the market today. It was fonnd that 
nearly all crop operations could be custom- 
hired Cheaper than the operator conld do 
them himself and own all of the necessary 
equipment, assuming maeblnea are available 
for custom-hire. 

By owning nil of the necessary machinery 
the operator can create a Job for himself. 
The crop work added to the livestock pro- 
gram will provide year-round employment 



with a comfortable income. There will be 
fewer farms available for rent In the fotnre 
if retired owners can custom-hire all of tbdr 
crop work performed and make more money 
than renting on a cash or share basis. How- 
ever, managing tbe farm business would still 
require considerable time it w-gimnni profit 
is to be shown. 

Further study is snggested in the areas of 
development of rules of thumb for fitting ma- 
chinery to a farm, new versus used machin- 
ery, redaction of operating costs through im- 
proved maintenance, extent of the avnllablllty 
of custom-work and custom-hiring, and the 
use of figures from farm management coop- 
erator’s record book to equip the operator's 
farm with the proper machinery. 

3069. MoBTncEB,DuAinBD. Viewpoints 
Regarding Vocational Agricnltnre in the 
Fnblic Schools as Held by Wisconsin 
Secondary School Principals. Thesis, 
M.S., 1959, University at Wisconsin. 
106 p. Library, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Purpose.— To discover the viewpoints of 
Wisconsin school administrators regarding vo- 
cational agriculture and the Future Farmer 
program as it exists In Wisconsin high ichools. 

Jfeteod.— The method uaed In conducting 
the study waa to survey all the school admin- 
isrtators in Wiscoxuin in whose schools vo- 
cational agricnltnre Is being taught. The 
opinlonnaire was sent to 270 secondary public 
schools. A reply was received from 210, or 
77 percent Tbe data upon which this study 
vras based were collected by means of an 
opinlonnaire designed (1) to obtain personal 
data regarding siie of school, experience of 
administrator and position of administrator, 
and (2) to obtain opinions of school admin- 
istrators regarding the vocational agriculture 
and the Future Farmer program. 

Tbe administrators were uked to express 
their- agreement or disagreement to 44 state- 
ments of opinion. These statements Involved 
such areas as vocational agriculture as a part 
of the all school program, administrative pol- 
icy in respect to the vocational agriculture 
program, profeuional standards of the agri- 
culture teacher, departmental practices. Fu- 
ture Farmer program, and new developments 
in vocational agriculture. 

FMtng $. — ^Although opinions varied accord- 
ing to sise of school and position of admin- 
istrator, there was enough similarity of opin- 
ion that some definite conciniioni conld be 
reached. They thought vocational agricul- 
ture should be a part of the total school pro- 
gram deserving of equal status with other 
subjects in the curriculum. However, it 
should not become a separate entity. They 
indicated a strong interest in a good Job of 
instruction with a well-planned program. 
This should include instruction in farm shop, 
and this instruction should be carried to tbe 
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farm iritb mort nperTlaed Tlalta and well* 
planned field trlpa. 

Wisconsin administrators farored tbe con* 
ductinf of youns and adult farmer classes 
and were strong adrocates of actiro Ilitnto 
Farmer chapters. 

The administrators had high regard fcr 
the professional training of the agriculture 
teacher. They want him to continue to im* 
prore himself professionally. A slssUe per* 
centage question full-time summer employment 
of the agriculture teacher. Most administra* 
tors thought the workload of the rocational 
agriculture teacher was no greater than for 
other staff members. Herein lies a problem 
for Tocational agriculture. Although agri* 
culture teachers are trained In the area of 
communication, some do a poor Job o£ selling 
their program to school administrators and 
other staff members. 

Vocational agriculture teachers hare not 
familiarised their administrators with auch 
things as the use of advisory councils, need 
for establishment of nonvocatlonal agricul* 
ture courses, and what the trend is for en* 
rollment because of the decrease in faum 
families 

The study revealed that basically school ad* 
ministrators, regardless of size of school or 
position held, think quite favorably of the 
vocational ai^culture program. 

3070 Nblson» Tbeodobe M. The Oc- 
cupational Status of Minnesota Farm 
Male High School Graduates. Thesis, 
Ph. D., 1961, University of Minnesota. 
174 p. Library, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Purpoae , — To examine the movement of 
farm male high school graduates into la* 
bor market and their post high school edu- 
cational activity over a 6-year period. Typea 
of training, entry Jobs, occupational mobility, 
and employment patterns were studied. 

jreMod.— The sample consisted of 453 
farm fq »iw high achool graduates from 70 
hig h ichoola in southern Minnesota. The 
study consisted of two phasea; one deacrip* 
tive, the other analytical. The descriptive 
phase characterized occupational placement 
of the graduates 6 years after graduation. 
Two occupational areas were examined, farm 
and nonfarm, along with the post high school 
educational activity of the graduates. The 
analytical phase examined factora In home 
and environmental backgrounds of the grad* 
uatea believed to be related to or to differ* 
entlate between those choosing farm, nonfarm 
occnpafions, as well aa factors associated with 
the selection of post high school educational 
activity. 

Findingi . — Six years after high school grad* 
nation three-fourths of the gradnatea were in 
nonfarm occupational activities including mil- 
itary Nrvlce and educational programs. Ealf 
of t^»ow fa r ming were on the home farm ; the 
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remainder on farms away from home bnt gen- 
erally within their home community. 

The majority of thoie leaving the fum 
left within 8 years of gradnatioo. Of this 
group less than one-fourth indicated they were 
employed in occupations they had planned 
on entering at the time of high idiool gradu- 
ation. 

Less than one In three attended some form 
of post high school educational activity dur- 
ing the 6-yenr period under study. Bural 
males attend post high school educational ac- 
tivities less frequently than their urban coun- 
terparts. . 

Economic factors and participation in mrnl 
oriented activities are associated with those 
high school graduates remaining In farming. 

High school rank, educational level of moth- 
ers and participation in rnral-orlented activi- 
ties of graduates were associated with post 
high school educational activity. 

The major portion of rural youth must seek 
employment In urban areas. Additional train- 
ing must be encouraged for these youth. Since 
those farming tend to remain in their home 
communities, continuing programs of voca- 
tional agriculture^ young farmer and adult 
farmer education are suggested. 

307L Newtok, Mixviit F. Factors In- 
fluencing the Occupational Choices of 
Farm-Reared Male Graduates of Newton 
High SchooL Thesis, M.S., 1961, Iowa 
State University of Science and Tech- 
nology. 89 p. Library, Iowa State Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology, Ames. 

Purpoae . — ^To determine the factors Infiu- 
envlng occupational choices of farm-reared 
male graduates of the Newton, Iowa, High 
School. 

Method.— Qraduatea for the years 1640 
through 1955 whose achool record listed their 
fathers’ occupations as farming were used in 
the study. Information was obtained from 
questionnaires returned by the graduates and 
from the school records. 

Findinga . — ^Information wnu obtained on 
194 graduates. According to this information 
the graduates were employed as follows: 
Farming, 88.04 percent; farm-related occupa- 
tions other than farming, 17.80 percent ; and 
occuaptions not related to farming, 44.57 per- 
cent. 

Those who had enrolled in high school vo- 
cational agriculture included 74.28 perveut of 
the graduates. Of these, 74.81 percent com- 
pleted more than five semesters of study. 

Vocational agriculture was found to have 
a significant effect on the graduates occupa- 
tional choices. Graduates with more than 
five semestera of vocational agriculture train- 
ing chose farming and farm-related occupa- 
tions more often than would be expected. Of 
those who had completed five or more semes- 
ters of vocational a^cultnre, 48 percent were 
in farming. 
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In studying taome>related cbar&.cteristicsi 
the following observations were nutde: (1) 
Graduates from larger farms tended to enter 
agricultural and kindred occupations to a 
greater extent than did graduates from smaller 
farms; (2} graduates wbose parents were 
farm owners tended to enter professional and 
managerial occupations to a greater extent 
than did graduates whose parents were rent- 
ers; (3) graduates whose fathers ranged in 
age from 45 to 64 years of age tended to enter 
farming to a greater extent than did those 
whose fathers were either younger or older; 
(4) graduates with the most siblings tended 
to enter farming to a lesser extent than did 
graduates with fewer siblings ; and (5) gradu- 
ates reporting mothers with higher educational 
achievement tended to enter occupations other 
than farming. 

When high school characteristics were stud- 
ied. the following results were noted: (1) 
Higher ability graduates, as measured by class 
rank and IQ. tended to choose occupations not 
related to farming; (2) graduates supervis- 
ing workers in their present occupations 
tended to have participated to a greater ex- 
tent in high school activities; (8) graduates 
who had not enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture in high school tended to rank higher in 
their graduating classes and to report more 
college attendance than did those who bad 
enrolled; (4) graduates reporting vocational 
agriculture training as valuable In their pres- 
ent occupations tended to be those who bad 
completed five or more semesters of vocational 
agriculture ; and (5) graduates who reported 
a knowledge of farming as essential in their 
present Jobs tended to value their vocational 
agriculture training to the highest degrees. 

Marriage to local girls and to farm-reared 
girls had highly significant relationships to 
the graduates* choices of location and choices 
of farming occupations, respectively. 

Of the 194 reporting, 88.66 percent re- 
ported college attendance, and 28.20 percent 
reported the completion of 4 years or more. 
Those with 2 years or more of college educa- 
tion tended to choose occupations not related 
to farming. 

Military service was reported by 05.40 per- 
cent of the respondents but was found to 
have no significant relation8hij> to the gradu- 
ates* choices of farm-related or non-farm- 
related occupations. 

3072. Nolan, Maxoy PEABtE. Problems 
and Interests of Young Farmers in School 
District Number One, Florence County, 
South Carolina, With Implications for an 
Educational Program. Thesis, M.S., 1961, 
Clemson Agricultural College. 87 p. Li- 
brary, Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson. 

Purpo$e , — ^To secure data which could be 
used in setting up a training program in vo- 
cational agriculture for young farmers livlnc 



in School District No. 1 of Florence County, 
S.C. 

Method , — ^Data were collected through In- 
terviews and recorded on an appropriate form. 

Findingt . — ^Tbe average age of the 50 young 
farmers was 25.8 years. Sixty-four percent 
of them were married and averaged slightly 
less than two children per married young 
farmer. Only 24 percent of the respondents 
were educated beyond the high school level; 
however, all of them enjoyed a relatively high 
level cf living. 

The respondents received more than 75 per- 
cent of their income from farming and indi- 
cated they liked farming. Practically all of 
them planned to continue to farm and desired 
to attend young farmer meetings led by the 
teacher of agriculture. 

Interest in subject matter areas was varied, 
including locally grown crops and livestock 
enterprises. The respondents showed particu- 
lar interest in farm management problems. 
Most of the respondents Indicated several 
sources of Information which they used to 
assist them in solving problems. The young 
farmers were also interested in learning shop 
skills in the vocational agriculture farm shop. 

3073. Nutt, Dennis Wade. A Follow- 
up of the Former Students of Vocational 
Agriculture in Maury County, Texmessee. 
Thesis, M.S., 1960, University of Tennes- 
see. 78 p. Library, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knozville. 

Purpoie . — ^To determine (1) Tlie present oc- 
cupations of students graduating daring the 
period 1949-59; (2) the tenure status of those 
who were engaged in farming; (3) the rea- 
son for the graduates not entering the farm- 
ing occupation; (4) the influence of voca- 
tionai agriculture on choice of occupation ; (5) 
which phases of vocational agriculture were 
most beneficial to the former students; (6) 
the changes which seem desirable in the 
Maury County vocational agriculture program. 

Method . — list of 200 former students of 
vocationai agriculture who graduated during 
the period 1949-59 was secured from the offices 
of principals of the six Maury County high 
schools. A questionnaire was prepared and 
mailed to some of the former students, and the 
investigator interviewed some of the former 
students. The study was based on replies 
from 121 former students, 86 by mail and 85 
by personal Interview. 

Findingt. — (1) From the quettionnaire: The 
graduates were engaged In 19 different occupa- 
tions. Those listed most frequently wei*e farm- 
ing, 25 percent; laborer, 17 percent, military 
service, 14 percent; and electriciau.s, 9 per- 
cent. Of those farming, 54 percent were 
sharecroppers ; 19 percent, owners ; 19 percent, 
wage earners, and 8 percent, renters. For 
farming agreements, 46 had oral ; 15 percent, 
written ; and 89 percent, none. 
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Seasoni glren for not entering fanning: 
Preferred aomethlng else; income too low; 
lack of land, preralence of email farme In 
community, and too manr brothers. 

Extent Tocatlonal agriculture helped grad* 
uatee eelect an occupation : Much, 81 percent ; 
tome, 40 percent ; ttttU or none, 28 percent. 

Value from agricultural Instruction was 
ranked in Importance as follows : Shop skills, 
livestock production, farm mechanics, crop 
production, and farm management. 

<2) From thoee intervieteed: Almost three* 
fourths of the graduates indicated the major 
objective of vocational agriculture should he 
broadened to include occupations allied with 
farming. Over one*third Indicated that voca* 
tional agriculture students could carry on 
satisfactory farming programs through farm 
placement The home farm was selected by 
43 percent. Seventeen percent stated that 
the school should huy a farm for students to 
secure supervised training. 

The graduates listed the following actlvi* 
ties they liked In vocational agriculture: 
Shopwork, field trips, and FFA activities. 

They had held these leadership positions : 
Teacher; speaker; public relations work; re* 
porter, treasurer, secretary and president of 
an organization; and factory foreman. 

Sixty-nine percent felt that vocational agrl* 
culture training should extend heyond high 
school. 

The following changes were recommended 
hy those Interviewed: Include more shopwork, 
more Instruction in occupations allied with 
farming, more field trips, more emphasis on 
farm study production, farm management, and 
farm mechanics. 

3074. Oissoir, James Edwabd. A Pilot 
Study in Methods for Improving the At- 
tendance and Garricnlnm for Adult 
Farmer Classes in the Highland High 
School Service Area. Thesis, M.S., 1961, 
University of Wisconsin. 94 p. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Extension Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Purpoee . — To determine the farm back- 
ground and level of education of the adult 
farmer, the types of activities In which farm- 
ers participate, ways in which adult farmer 
dasses can be Improved, methods of Increas- 
ing enrollment, and to study the curriculum 
now carried on. 

Method . — ^Personal Interviews were made 
by the author of 50 farmers In the High- 
land High School service area. Twenty-five 
of the farmers In the study were selected at 
random from a prepared list of adult farmers 
enrolled In the adult farming program. The 
remaining 25 farmers were selected at ran- 
dom from a list of farmers who had no pre- 
vious record of attendance In the program. 

Ftniinge. — <1) Personal contact by tho 
teacher, as well as circular letters or postal 



cards, were found to be the best means of ac- 
quiring attendance. <2) Advisory council, al- 
though not used, could be as aid In acquiring 
attendance. <3) More contacts could be made 
to get the group of nonparticipators who said 
they were undecided in the future to join the 
adult farmer class. <4) The telephone, al- 
though used very little, could be used more 
frequently In contacting adult termers. <5) 
Although winter months were the only months 
In which meetings were held, spring and fall 
could also be used. <6) The teacher deter- 
mined what subjects would be taught. How- 
ever, more farmer participation should be 
encouraged. <7) Teach more farm law, farm 
machinery, electricity, carpentry, and farm 
accounts. (8) Meetings should be held for 
the wives. These meetings could be conducted 
by the home economics teacher or the home 
extension agent. <9) More communication 
between the teacher and the farmers was 
needed. <10) Other activities or dubs being 
iicld at the same time, television, conflicting 
personalities, and lack of communication ac- 
counted for the decrease In number of term- 
ers attending the adult-farmer meetings. 

8075. Parbish, Joseph Eowabd. An 
Appraisal by Graduates of the Secondary 
Curriculum of the Caldwell Exempted 
Village School. Thesis, M. So., 1961, The 
Ohio State University. 78 p. Library, 
the Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purpoee . — To determine the weakness In the 
curriculum of the Caldwell Exempted Village 
High School and to suggest methods of Im- 
provement. 

Method . — ^The necessary data were secured 
by means of a questionnaire mailed to 1058. 
1954, 1955, and 1956 graduates of Caidwdl 
High School. Information required to com- 
plete the questionnaire Included the respond- 
ent's present occupation, training conipieted 
since leaving high school, future plans, evalu- 
ation of subjects taken In school, need for 
and source of guidance and suggestions for 
Improvement of the school. The data from 
the completed questionnaires were tabulated 
to give a picture of the evaluation of the edu- 
cational experiences of the classes included in 
the study. 

Ftndtnge , — ^The study revealed : 

1. Two-thirds of the respondents had 
taken no training beyond high school 

2. Seventeen percent completed at least 4 
years of college. 

3. Home economics was considered most 
valuable of the high schccl subjects, 
followed by English and mathematics. 

4. Latin wa^ disliked and considered least 
valuable by most of the respondents. 

5. The suggestion for Improvement men- 
tioned most frequently was a more 
adequate guidance program. 
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8. Other ■uggeitloni. In order of fre* 
qaency of appesnnce on the returned 
queitlonnalree, Included: More Toct* 
tlonal education; more school clubs; 
more emphasis on English composl* 
tlon; offer more subjects, especially 
French and Spanish ; and Increase em* 
phasls upon Intermural athletics. 

3070. Patel, Avboobhai U. Applica- 
bility of Principles of Supervised Farm- 
ing Progranm in Teaching of Agricnltnre 
in the High Schools of Gujarat State, 
India. Thesis, Ph. D., 1961, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 266 p. Library, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca. 

Purpose.— (1) To determine the applies, 
blllty of principles of supervised farming pro- 
grams In teaching asrlculture In the high 
schools of Gujarat State as viewed by prlncl- 
pals, agricultural teachers, pa.ents, and stu- 
dents of agricultural high schools ; (2) to de- 
termine dlfflcultles that might be enconntered 
In applying these principles In teaching agri- 
culture In high schools ; and (3) to compare, 
for certain basic principles, opinions of the 
above groups and to determine whether or 
not the differences in opinions within and 
between groups could be attributed to some 
of their characteristics. 

Method . — ^Principles of supervised farming 
programs were developed from a detailed re- 
view of literature. Opinions on the applica- 
bility of the principles and the dlfflcultles en- 
countered were obtained through question- 
naires from four groups. 

Findinge.— In general, all the concepts of 
supervised farming programs studied In this 
Investigation were considered applicable In 
Gujarat. Frlndpalo, teachers, parents, and 
students felt that the supervise farming pro- 
gram of a student should: (1) Provide him 
with the opportunities to learn by participat- 
ing In farming activities ; (2) have educative 
value which Is to train him for proficiency In 
farming; (8) be supervised by bis agricultural 
teacher and parents ; (4) be carefully planned 
by student, bis agricultural teacher, and par- 
ents; (5) provide him with the experiences 
of the whole farm : (8) be based on his needs, 
capabilities. Interests, and opportunities for 
farming; (7) provide him with the opportuni- 
ties to earn and acquire equity ; (8) grow out 
of the course of study; (9) continue, expand, 
and Improve from year to year; and (10) con- 
tribute to the welfare of the borne farm. 

Both the project concept and whole-farm 
concept were usable, both on the school farm 
and the home farm. 

The difficulties that might be encountered 
In the application of the principles were con- 
cerned with the problem areas as follows: 
Shortage of properly trained agrlcnltural 
teachers, need for some change In the present 
policy of school administration and the policy 



of curriculum planning, traditional attitudes 
of parents, and shortage of money, land, equip- 
ment, and nmterlals both on the school farms 
and the home farms. However, most of these 
dlfflcultles were stated by only a few persons 
In each group. 

The comparison of the responses of various 
groups showed that. In general, principals and 
teachers differed from parents and students 
In their opinion about the use of the school 
farm, the home farm, the project concept, and 
the whole-farm concept. More parents and 
students than principals and teachers felt that 
the home farm would be more suitable place 
than the school farm and the whole-farm con- 
cept would be more suitable than the project 
concept In providing the students with prac- 
tical farm experiences. 

3077. PzEBOB, Dbwet. The Relation of 
Vocational Agricnltnre Experience to 
Scholastic Achievement at The Ohio 
State University. Dissertation, Ph. D., 
1960, The Ohio State University. 247 p. 
Library, the Ohio State University, (3o- 
Inmbns. 

Purpote . — ^To determine the college snccess 
of students having vocational agriculture tn 
high school who enrolled as freshmen In one 
of the five undergraduate colleges at The Ohio 
State University from 1948 to 1955. 

Method . — ^Tbls study Included 800 male Ohio 
high school graduates, 400 with and 400 with- 
out vocational agriculture. Names of the stu- 
dents with vocational agriculture were ob- 
tained from censuB cards in the office of the 
registrar and were palr-matcbed with the stu- 
dents without this experience on the basis of 
the Ohio State Pegehological Examination and 
of age at time of entering college by a random 
sampling procedure. Record! of studenta over 
a period of 12 coUege quarters were studied. 

Findings , — Students with vocational agri- 
culture did as well as students without such 
training, measured by mean cumulative point- 
boar ratios. No statistically algnlficant dif- 
ference at the 1-percent level of confidence on 
the test was found between the 12tb-quarter 
mean cumulative point-hour ratios of the two 
groups. The mean cumulative point-boar ra- 
tios of tbo vocational and nonvocatlonal agri- 
culture groups respectively were determined : 
2.83 and 2.51, five undergraduate collegea; 
2.66 and 2.58, agricultural college; 2.59 and 
2.41, the four nonagrlcultural colleges. No 
statistically significant difference at the 1- 
percent level of confidence was found between 
sons of farmers and of nonfarmers at the end 
of the 12 quarters In both groups. No sta- 
tistically significant difference at the 1-percent 
level of confidence was found between the 
mean point grades In 10 selected subject areas 
completed by studenta with and without voca- 
tional agrtcnltnre In the college of agricnltnre 
and borne economics. 
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Generally, itudenti witbont Tocatlonal asri* 
culture completed more yeara of high adiool 
chemtatry, English, mathematics, and physics 
than did those students with thli eiperlence. 
The arerage number of years of selected high 
school subjecti completed by the Yocatlonal 
and nonTocational agriculture stndenti, re* 
spectlTely, In the five undergraduate colleges, 
was 0.66 and 0.73, chemistry; 8.5 and 8.6, 
English ; 1.9 and 2.5, mathematlci ; 0.65 and 

0.63, physics. 

Among other things It wai found that itn* 
denti in the upper one-third of their high 
school daises made a higher mean cumulatlTe 
point-hour ratio In college than did those 
itndents in the middle on^thlrd and lower 
one-third of their high school daises, and 
that little or no apparent rdatlon ealsted be- 
tween scholastic achievement and age when 
mitering college or size of high school attended. 

3078. FnritooK, Tbsodobb J. A Sltna* 
tlonal Analysis of Adult Education for 
Negroes in Macon County, Alabama. 
Thesis, M.S., I960, Tuskegee Institute. 
140 p. Library, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee. 

Purpo$e , — ^To analyze Macon County, Ala., 
in order to gain insight to serve as the basl'* 
for planning and establishing Immediate and 
long-term adult education programs by Tnike- 
gee Institute, the public schools, and other 
organizations and agencies willing and able 
to assist. 

JfetAod.— -Two interview schedules were em- 
ployed to secure detail data from 11 schools 
and 22 organizations and agendes within the 
county and two questionnaire forms were used 
to secure data from over 1,000 Individuals re- 
siding in the county. 

yindlap*.— -Every institution, organization, 
and agency participating in this study Identl- 
fled Itself to some degree with adult education 
activities. Without exception, representatives 
of these institutions, organizations, and agen- 
des expressed the opinion that an adult edu- 
cation program at Tuskegee Institute should 
be the hub around which all addt education 
activities in the county would revolve. 

Lack of proper orientation, effective organi- 
sation, and capable leadership In the area of 
adult education were the basic problems re- 
ported by the institutions, organizations, and 
agencies participating in the study. 

Adults participating in this study have im- 
plicit confldence In the churches of the county. 

In their respective communities high schools 
and elementary schools receive requests from 
hundreds of adults asking for assistance in 
the solution of numerous problems. The staffs 
of these institutions, however, do not have 
the time to do an effective Job ; in many in- 
stances they are not as well qualified to as- 
sist as th^ would like to be. ■ 



; Each interviewee expressed the opinion that 
social, economic, and intellectual rebirth of 
this county is dependent upon positive action 
taken by Tuskegee Institute, the churches, 
high schools, dementary schools, Tuskegee 
Veterans Administration Hospi.al, dvlc and 
community leaders In the area. 

3079. Pbobasoo, Fetck hffswrw. pntc. 
tlces Used by Selected Minnesota Yo-Ag 
Teachers in the Adult Farmer Program. 
Colloquium paper, MA., 1961, University 
of Minnesota. 110 p. Library, Agricul- 
tural Education Department, University 
of Minnesota, St PauL 

Psrpoie.— To Identify practices which have 
been used in successful vocational agriculture 
adult farmer programs. 

Method . — ^The writer obtained the names of 
20 vocational agriculture Instructors in Min - 
nesota recommended by the State supervisor 
of agricultural education as having successful 
adult farmer programs. Each instructor com- 
pleted an opinion questionnaire which was 
mailed to him. Be also supplied the names of 
five farmer members of his class. Question- 
naires were mailed to these class members to 
determine the practices and policies they con- 
sidered most Important in the operation of 
their adult farmer programs. 

Finding *. — The majority of the responses 
indicated: 

1. The farmer’s wife should be included 
in the program. 

2. More than one class is necessary; 
for example, one group may be or- 
ganized for intensive study of swine 
management while another group has 
a series of instructional periods on 
soils management ; instruction should 
not be devoted to farm mechanics ex- 
clusively. 

8. Members averaged 6.6 years in at- 
tendance; they enjoyed the daises 
and planned to continue attendance 
as long as they could benefit from 
the program. 

4. The class members thought the pro- 
gram had a definite dollar value to 
them and more farmers Should par- 
ticipate. 

5. Classes generally were hdd in one 
central location, usually the school. 

6. The farmers did not consider definite 
enrollment essential; the instructors 
did. 

7. Certificates or diplomas should not 
be awarded at completion of a series 
of classes. 

8. Success of programs is not deter- 
mined by size of enrollment. 

9. Members should participate In plan- 
ning and have a better understand- 
ing of operation and policies of the 
program. 
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10. Personal contact by both teacher and 
class members is the most effective 
method of recruitment and publicity. 

11. Even in multiple>teacher depart- 
ments, only one instructor partici- 
pates in the adult program ; over 40 
percent of the instructors and class 
members did not consider it necessary 
to employ a full-time adult instructor 
in their school. 

12. Instructors enjoyed working with 
adult farmers better than with the 
high school student. 

3080. PUMPEB, Fbed J. High School 
Background and Student Success in the 
College of Agriculture at the University 
of Wisconsin. Thesis, M.S., 1961, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 146 p. Bepart* 
ment of Agricultural and Extension 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Purpose. — The primary purpose vraa to com- 
pare how wdl high school vocational agri- 
culture students succeed in college as com- 
pared to students who have not taken high 
school vocational agriculture. Among the 
nine purposes were a comparison of grade- 
point averages, and achievement in selected 
courses. 

Method , — Students who enrolled in the col- 
lege of agriculture as new freshmen (1952-56) 
were studied, totaling 737. Data were ob- 
tained from the dean of instruction and the 
records of registrars. They were analyzed by 
chi-square using the numerical analysis labora- 
tory facilities. 

Findingi , — ^Farm students numbered 55.8 
percent, and 88.4 percent were nonfarm stu- 
dents. There were 52.8 percent who did not 
have any high school vocational agriculture, 
and 47.2 percent had from 1 to 4 years of vo- 
cational agriculture. Of the vocational agri- 
culture students 74 percent were from farms 
and 26 percent were nonfarm students *, while 
13.6 percent of the nonfarm students had vo- 
cational agriculture in high school and 87.6 
percent did not. 

Of the students who entered the college of 
agriculture, 41 percept had graduated when 
the study was completed. Sixty-seven percent 
of the students in the college of agriculture 
were in the top half of their high school grad- 
uating Glass. When the ability levels were 
hdd constant, 64.7 percent of the vocational 
agriculture students with high ability grad- 
uated compared to 42.2 percent of the non- 
agriculture students. Over 11 percent more 
vocational agriculture students graduated at 
the medium and low ability levels than the 
nonagriculture students. 

Fifty-one percent of the farm students grad- 
uated as compared to 29.7 percent of the non- 
farm students from the college of agriculture. 
Of the vocational agriculture students, 58.9 



percent of those from the farm graduated com- 
pared to 37.1 percent of the nonfarm. The 
vocational agriculture students had a higher 
grade-point average than the nonagricultural 
students at graduation, and this held true 
when the ability levels were held constant. 

Vocational agriculture, nonagricultural, 
farm, and nonfarm students were compared 
in the following selected courses: Agricultural 
economics 4, agronomy 1, animal husbandry 1, 
bacteriology 1, chemistry la, chemistry 5, 
chemistry lb, economics 1 or la, English la, 
English lb, and American history. At the 
5-percent level w£ significance the vocational 
agriculture students achieved at a higher level 
in agronomy 1, animal husband 1, diemlstry 
la, and chemistry lb than the nonagricultural 
students: the farm students achieved at a 
higher level in agronomy 1, animal husbandry 
1, chemistry la, and chemistry 5 than the 
nonfarm students. There was no difference 
in the achievement of the nonagricultural stu- 
dents, and the agricultural students, the farm 
and nonfarm students in the other selected 
courses. 

Alpha Zeta membership was attained by 5.1 
percent of the nonagriculture students to 10.9 
percent of the vocational agriculture students. 
Ten of eleven students elected to Phi Kappa 
Phi were vocational agriculture students. 

It was concluded that vocational agriculture 
provides adequate background training for stu- 
dents enrolling in the college of agriculture at 
the University of Wisconsin. It was felt that 
guidance was more effective among the voca- 
tional agriculture students since higher qual- 
ity students were directed on to college. It 
was further concluded that ability of the stu- 
dents, residence, and vocational agriculture 
were all related to student success in college. 

3081. Rash, Henbt Fobd. Characteris- 
tics of Farm Operators in Planning Pro- 
grams of Adult Education in Agriculture. 
Problem option, M. of Agr. Ed., 1961, 
North Carolina State College. 71 p. li- 
brary, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 

Panposs.— -To identify and establish tha 
types of adult education programs which 
would be beneficial to the adult farmers of 
the Friendship Community, Ashe County, N.C. 
A second purpose was to collect in fnw Mtinii 
from the farm operators which could be ana- 
lyzed to determine some of the characteristics 
of the farm operators which might be used 
for grouping purposes. 

Method , — ^An effort was made to contact 
every farm operator residing in the Friend- 
ship Community. Over 90 percent of the farm 
operators were contacted and interviewed. An 
interview form was used to collect the data. 

Findingt, — ^Age, size of farm, educational 
attainment, tenure status, level of living, and 
the conunnnlcations index scores of farm op- 
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erators were factor* which affected the ae* 
tloM of farm operator* In the FMendehlp 
Commnnlty and which ahoold be considered 
by change agent* In plannlnf educational pro* 
gram* for farmer* of this community. 

Tenure statu*, educational attainment, lewel 
of llTlng. and the communication* Index score* 
of farm operators were factor* affecting 
sources of Information concerning farm prob* 
lems. Fart owner*, high lerel of educational 
attainment, high lerel of llTlng. and high 
communications Indices were associated with 
more frequent use of professional worker* as 
sonrcc* of agricultural Information. 

Age. lerel of llTlng. and commnnlcatlons 
Index score* were factors Influencing partld* 
pafion In organised group actlrltle* bjr the 
farmer* In the Friendship Community. As 
age Increased, participation decreased. How* 
erer. as lerel of llrlng and commnnlcatlons 
Index scores Increased, participation also In* 
creased. Tenure status and educational at* 
talnment appare^^tly had little effect 

Most farm operators In the Friendship Com* 
mnnlty were Interes^v^ In rlslts by the Toca* 
tlonal agriculture teacJjer and In group meet* 
lugs. Younger farm ope:'>ptors preferred more 
regular meetings, such as i^'j.onthly ; older ones 
wanted most of the meetlt:^ to be In the 
winter months. The more tlghly educated 
farmers wanted monthly me^'^lngs. The 
younger farmers tended to be morc\lnterested 
In specialized courses, such as tractd.^^malnte* 
nance and welding; older farmers wante^ more 
general*type programs. Educational avt;^* 
ment was a factor In the type courses 
ferred. The higher the educational attal^v 
ment the more the farmers wanted special*'' 
Ized courses. Commnnlcatlons Index scores 
and lerel of llTlng scores were also factors In 
farmers requesting special courses. VTUllng* 
ness to attend meetings of any kind decreased 
with an Increase In age. 

3082. Rbid. Biobabd A. Occniiatloiial 
Status and Values in Vocational Agrlcnl* 
tore Training. Master*! Beport, M.Ed., 
1960. Ckilorado State Unirersity. 118 p. 
Library, Colorado State Unirerrity, Fort 
Collins. 

Psfpoie.— To Identify the occupational sta* 
tus of 159 former Tocatlonal agriculture stu* 
dents who graduated from the Mopapa and 
Vlr^n Valley High School. Clark County. Not.. 
during the period 1945 to 1954 ; (2) to deter* 
mine the reasons for the respondents entering 
nonfarming occupations and the Talnes re* 
celTcd from Tocatlonal agriculture Instruction 
In their present occupations. 

Method.— *A list of graduates were obtained 
from the school flies. Addresses and occupa* 
tlons of the respondents were obtained from 
principals, dassmates, parents, and by pe^ 
sonal contact The major emphasis of the 
study dealt with the Tslues of Tocatlonal agrl* 
culture to those la nonfarmlng occupations; 



therefore, personal Interrlews were held and 
questionnaires completed with the 46 respond* 
ents who were engaged In nonfarming ocen* 
patlons and resided within lOO miles of the 
high school attended. 

FinUngi. —The data rerealed that, of the 
159 graduates. 10.7 percent were farming, 
53.4 percent were In nonfarming occupations 
and the other 85.9 percent were In military 
serrlce. In college, or on mlsctons. The major 
reasons giren for not going Into farming. In 
order of their Importance, were the follow* 
lug: (1) Lack of capital for initial Inrest* 
ment ; (2) Inadequate size of home farm, and 
(8) wasn’t Interested In farming. The grad* 
uates gare these as major reuons for select* 
ing a nonfarming occupation : Liked the type 
of work, better working conditions, more In* 
come, and opportunities for adrancement. 
Wires and parents were the persons who bad 
the most Influence about occupational Choices. 

The 46 respondents were engaged In 26 non* 
farming occupations Inrolvlng skilled occu* 
patlons. sales actlrlties, and professional work. 
Ninety-one percent ezpreiwd satisfaction with 
their present occupation. Thirteen percent 
were desirous of returning to the farm. 

Of the 46 respondents 91 percent Indicated 
they would recommend a course In Tocatlonal 
agriculture for their sons; 62 percent Indl* 
cated that they were using Tocatlonal agrl* 
culture training In their present occupation, 
while 74 percent said that It was useful In 
their ereryday living and community actlTl* 
ties. The Instruction received In farm me* 
cbanlcs. FFA actlTltles. and farm economics 
were the areas found to hare the greatest 
N^rryoTcr Into their present occupations. 

^3^. Bodozkb, John Hasiobd. Par* 
tlcipEtion of Ohio Patt*Tlme Farmers in 
Young Fhrmer Programs in Vocational 
Agriculture. Ph. D. dissertation, 1961, 
The Ohio State University. 236 p. Li* 
brary, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

PsrpotA— To InTcsttgate the actlrlties of 
part*tlme young farmers In the local young 
farmer programs of Ohio and to Identify some 
desirable adjustments to meet better the needs 
of these farmers. 

Method . — ^Data were collected by question* 
nalre and tabulated from 161 enrolled partic- 
ipants In organised young farmer programs 
and 112 nonenroUed parMlme young farmers 
and from the 57 teachers of agriculture In 
tbe school districts represented. Data were 
also secured from annual reports submitted 
to tbe State department of education by the 
57 teachers. 

Ffndfnpt.— Many yonng families on farms In 
Ohio were profitably mgaged In part*tlme 
farming. Young pirt*tlme farmers enrolled 
In yonng farmer programs and those In the 
nonenroUed group were quite oitwiin ip in 
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dajt sod boors worked on nonfarm Jobs, poi^ 
ccntasM Durrled, sod general lerel of Urlng. 
Xmolled reipondenti, bowerer, bad mors 
formal cdocatfon, kept more farm records* bad 
larger arerage ioTestments in farming and 
recelTcd mort Incomt from nonfarm employ 
noont 

Somt dlfflcolties In farming Identllled by 
both groups Included (1) lack of management 
ability; (2) low farm Incomt: (8) lack of 
eap i t pi, and (4) lack of mechanic skills. 

Somt dlfflenltlet experienced by teachers In 
enrolling part-time young farmers were: (1) 
Off-fsrm emidoyment consumes too much time; 
(2) hard to schedule a satisfactory meeting 
tlmt; (8) lack of Interest among part*tlmt 
young farmers ; and (4) lack of tlmt to contact 
proepectlTe members. 

Among the major dlfflcnltles recognised by 
teaehers In teaching part-time young farmers 
were: (1) Poor attendance at meetlngt: (2) 
lack of t<"»e for followup Tlslts ; (8) needs of 
part-time young farmers hate not been Iden- 
tllled ; and (4) hard to find common problems. 

Tbto InTestlgatlon: (1) Points up the need 
for additional pror**«ns of young farmer In- 
section in Ohio as a means of hoping to 
solte the problems of part-time young farmers ; 
(2) presents a challenge to teacher educators 
and superrlsors In working with teach y M d 
school administrators to derelop more el^m 
programs ot vocational education In agricul- 
ture. 



8084. Boidioib, Rooib DiAir. History 
of the Ohio Vocational Association. 
Thesis* M.A., 1960, The Ohio State Unl- 
weralty. 152 p. Library, The Ohio State 
tJnlTerslty, Columbns. 

Psrpose.— -To present under one cover the 
relevant and slgnlllcant Information available 
pertaining to the history of the Ohio Voca- 
tional Association. The Information gathered 
in the study provides an organised referenw 
of past action*, pollde* and Important activi- 
ties of the association. The purpose Is also to 
provide a beginning record upon which a more 
up-to-date historical record of the associa- 
tion can be buUt. The study also preserves 
the name* of those person* who have con- 
tributed their services to the purpose* voca- 
tional education. The etudy also provide* a 
record of the location of copies of very *»rce 
nsiAClatlon material* suCh a* constitution^ 
minutes of meetings, and programs of work. 

jrsfhod.— A lilt was compiled of the names 
of person* who at one time had an active 
part In aiding association work. These pey 
iora were contorted either by a questionnaire 
form or by n personal *“**7**^ ®****“JJ“{[ 
npon the degree or type of information which 

Llbrarlea were contorted for inforaatlon 
regarding the aisocUtlon’s history. 
lerted material* and Information wem dmdrt 
Into elx major areas. These areas Included: 
Events leading to organlmtlon of the associa- 



tion, organisational structure, leglslatlT« ac- 
tivity, membership, and public mlntloni. 

Finding*. — ^Uany. events illustrate the 
change from a relatively simple to complex 
structure of the association from the 1920's 
to 19G0. In recent years numerous individual 
teacber members and committees assumed re- 
sponsibility formerly done by State supervls- 
ore or not done at all. Memberships changed 
from a group restricted to teachers and ad- 
ministrators of vocational education to six 
classes of individuals interested bs the asso- 
ciation. Legislatlvo responsibility shifted 
from States snpervlsors to members and com- 
mittees under a highly structed leglnlatlve pro- 
gram In the 1040’s public relations media. 

3085. SAxoircos, Ohahlcs T. Pasture 
Improvemont In Oconto County. Seminar 
Report, M.S., 196 , University of 'Wis- 
consin. 108 p. Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Hadlson. 

JPurpott . — Three objectives wers formnlated 
for this study: (1) To determine the pasture 
management practices being followed by the 
farmers In Oconto County ; (2) to determine 
the problems relating to the pasture manage- 
ment that affect the farmers In Oconto Coun- 
ty; and (8) to develop suggested problem 
areas In which organized Instruction could 
bo provided In pasture management with sug- 
gested units which might be taught to voca- 
tional agriculture students and farmers In 
Oconto County. 

Method. — ^A list of all the fSrmera la Oconto 
County wee obtained which consisted of 2,700 
names. ‘From this list a 18-percent random 
•ample of < farmers was drawn. Therefore, 
15 percent of the farmers In the county re- 
ceived questionnaires. Out of the 405 ques- 
tionnaires mailed, 211 were returned. 

Finding*. — ^After analysing the uses of pas- 
ture land and the average number of cows 
milked. It was concluded that farmers are 
using more land far pasture than Is needed. 
Wild pastures were used In farms of ah slios. 
Qreen feeding seemed to be a question that 
many farmers had on pasturing. When asked 
about strip grazing for pasture, many of them 
Indicated that they had used strip grazing 
or are using It at the present time. 

Many of the farmers thought la the future 
they would try to feed silage the year around. 
Most of the farmers neglected the use of fer- 
tiliser on their pastures. Farmers in the sur- 
vey did not show too much interest In pas- 
ture land management. 

3086. Sanoahl, Abnou) G. A Oonree 
of Study for Farm Mechanics With Se- 
lected iQstroction Sheets. Problem, M.S., 
1060, University of Minnesota. 132 p. 
Department of Agricnltoral Eldacatlon, 
University of Minnesota, St Paul 
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PNfPOtA— To determine the nrens of In* 
■tmctlon in farm mecbanlci with time dletrl* 
button In Agriculture I, II, m, and I? and 
■elected Initructlon iheeti with inggeited proj* 
ecti iuitable to local conditions. 

Method . — The author made a study oi cen* 
■us information for the local county to deter- 
mine slgnlflcant changes and trends In ayrl* 
culture and Investments during the past dec- 
ade. A review of surveys and studies of farm 
mechanics instruction In the United States 
was made to determine recommendations for 
course content and methods of presentation. 
Special reference was made to findings and 
recommendations of the U.S. Department of 
Education. A time allotment and distribution 
of Important phases of farm mechanics was 
Integrated Into agriculture 1, II, m, and I? 
courses of study according to the needs and 
abilities of students. Instruction sheets were 
prepared with Job operations for essential 
skills In carrying out suggested projects in 
typical areas of farm mechanics. 

Pfadlttys.— Farms are becoming; fewer and 
larger. The average value per farm In the 
area doubled In the past 10 years. During 
this period, the number of tractors Increased 
50 percent, combines 245 percent, corn pickers 
111 percent, pickup balers 780 percent. Uni- 
versal dectrlc service Is lending the way to 
automation In feed handling and other labor- 
saving methods. These and other changes 
have brought about the need for modernisa- 
tion of buildings and equipment. Studies of 
farm mechanics instruction show the ne^ for 
revision of courses ot study to meet the needs 
of present and future farmers. The author 
reconunends the Integration of farm mechanics 
instruction into agriculture 1, II, III, and IV 
according to the needs and abilities of the 
students. Also, a time allotment and distri- 
bution vas considered essential to avoid omit- 
ting Important areas of Instruction. It Is also 
recommended that Instruction sheets with Job 
operations for essential skills In carrying out 
life-like projects be used to stimulate and 
activate the farm mechanics program In voca- 
tional agriculture. 

8087. Santos, Btxmo 11 A Critical 
Analjslg of the . In-Service Training 
Needs and Participation In In-Service 
Training Programs by Teachera of Agrl- 
cnltnral Schools of the Pblllpplnea. 
Thealt, Ed. D., 1961, Michigan State Uni- 
rersity. 214 p. Iiibrary, Michigan State 
University, East lAnsing. 

Purpoie . — To determine the Inservlce train- 
ing needs, and the scope and participation by 
teachers of agricultural schools of the Philip- 
pines In Inservlce training programs. 

Jfethod.'— Data were obtained by means of 
Questionnaires sent to teachers of 25 and ad- 
mlnlstratora of 82 stgrlcnltnral schools, and 7 
teacber-tralntog Institutions. , 
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Findinge . — Out of 27 Items of need listed 
In the questionnaires, the teachers rated 20 aa 
critical with scale polnta of 8.0 or higher on 
a live-point scale. The range of needa was 
15 to 24. Language teachers expressed the 
most and social science teachers the least 
number of needs. Grouped Into areas sad 
priority the needs were; (1) Research and ex- 
periments; (2) subject matter content: (3) 
methods; (4) cocurrlcnlar activities; (5) gen- 
eral education; and (8) administration and 
supervision. All areas were given scale points 
higher than 8.0, the midpoint on the scale. 

Administrators and teachera were agreed 
as to the latter’s need for Inservlce training. 
However, they disagreed on the priority of 
these needs. 

The administrators expressed the need for 
Inservlce traiclng in all the Items listed In 
the qnestlonnslres. The areas of needs wore : 
Administration, anpervlslon, curriculum, guid- 
ance, and public relatlona. 

Workshops, conferences, and demonstratlona 
were the techniques commonly used In In- 
service programs. 

Less thsn three teachers per school partlel- 
psted In one or more Inservlce training pro- 
grams eadi year. Among the respondent teach- 
era only two attended per year per school. 

The participation by teachers and admln- 
Istratora In toaervlce programs was directly 
related to yean of tenure up to 15 and 20 
years, respectively, and Inversely related there- 
after. The number of Inservlce programs con- 
ducted by administrators was directly related 
to their participation In regional and national 
Inservlce training activities. 

Limited opportunity, lack of funds, subject 
not In Interest Held, and family reaponalblll- 
tlea were the Important reasons why teachers 
had limited participation in Inservlce train- 
ing activities, “Too busy with administra- 
tive duties’* was the moat Important reason 
which limited the number of local Inservlce 
programs conducted by administrators. 

Inservlce programs held In the past were 
Judged as generally effective but Inadequate 
and limited In scope. 

Teacher-training Inatltutlona cxpresied vrlll- 
Ingneia to cooperate with and aaslit the 
Bnrean of Public Schools In providing In- 
lervlee training activities for teachers. 

Time, finance, and certain regulations ap- 
pear to be the major aonrcei of impediments 
limiting the number and frequency of Iniervlci' 
training activities provided and the partici- 
pation by teachers In these programs. 

8088. Saufb, WnxzAic Edwaid. Farm 
Record Analyses as Sonree of Farm Man- 
agement Gnides. Thesis, M.S., 1001, Iowa 
State University of Science and Tech- 
nology. 81 p. Library, Iowa State Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology, Ames. 

Purpose.— The purpose of this study was to 
Identify rdatlonshlpa found In the analyses 
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of the farm ncordi kept by the trainees In 
the Sheldon, Iowa, and Sibley, Iowa, reteraua 
farm-training classes during 1959 and 1960, 
which could be used as farm management 
guides. 

Method . — ^Data were collected by the Investi- 
gator from Information contained In the farm 
record books kept by each trainee. These 
data were treated statistically to obtain 
means for each of 24 variables, and to find 
the coefficients of correlation between each 
variable and each other variable. Yarlables 
Included measures of financial progress, sources 
of gross profits, scale of operations, labor and 
machinery performance, livestock production, 
crop production, and personal information 
about each operator. 

Findinge. — Operator’s net farm i ucome and 
operator’s labor and management >turn were 
nearly Identical measures of annual financial 
achievement. Highly significant correlations 
occurred between operator’s gross profits and 
operator’s net farm Income In both 1050 and 
1060. 

Operator’s net farm Income was correlated 
with several measures of volume of business, 
but with only a few measures of efficiency of 
business. Highly significant coefficients of 
correlation were observed for both years be- 
tween operator’s net farm income and the 
following: Operator’s gross profits; gross 
profits from crops; gross profits from live- 
stock; and total value of capital managed. 
Crop acres and total acres were significantly 
correlated with operator’s net farm Income for 
1950. The number of cattle fed and the 
productive man work units were significantly 
correlated with operator’s net farm income 
for 1860. 

There was a highly significant negative 
correlation between power and equipment op- 
erating expense per crop acre and operator’s 
net farm Income for 1959. Livestock returns 
per $100 feed fed and pigs weaned per Utter 
were significantly correlated with operator’s 
net farm Income for 1959. 

No significant correlations between years 
of school completed and operator’s net farm 
Income were observed. One explanation offered 
by the Investigator was that the training In 
farming received in the veterans farm train- 
ing program had tended to equalize the differ- 
ences In In.r'tme attributed to educational 
achievement. 

3089. Schmidt, Gebaxd J. Relation of 
High School Vocational Agricnlture and 
Science to Achievement in the College 
of Agriculture. Thesis, M.S., 1961, the 
Iowa State University of Science and 
Technology. 88 p. Library, Iowa State 
University of Science and Technology, 
Ames. 

Purpose. — To determine the relaiilonshlp be> 
tween the number of semester credits of high 



school vocational agriculture and science com- 
pleted by students, the academic achievement 
of students, and their relationship with some 
of the predictors commonly used In counseling 
students enrolled in the CoUege of Agriculture. 

Method.— An analysis was made of the rec* 
ords of 287 male students who were graduated 
from an Iowa High School In 1955 and ma* 
trlculated Into the College of Agriculture at 
the Iowa State University of Science and 
Technology In the fell of 1955. From the 
data gathered, 16 variables vrere selected and 
correlated vrlth each other. The variables In* 
eluded : Semesters of high school science, vo- 
cational agriculture, general agriculture, and 
total agriculture ; quantitative thinking score 
and linguistic thinking score of the A.C.B. and 
reading speed score, reading comprehension 
score, and English placement score ; high 
school, first-quarter college, and final college 
quality-point averages; tendency to graduate 
from the college of agriculture; tendency to 
enroll in the curricula of agriculture educa- 
tion, animal husbandry, or farm operation. 

Finding!.— Jrheto was a highly significant 
correlation between first-quarter quality-point 
averages and (1) semesters of high school 
vocational agriculture, 0.20; (2) total agricul- 
ture. 0.19; (8) Q scores, 0.87; (4) linguistic 
thinking scores, 0.37; (5) reading speed 
scores, 0.27 ; (6) reading comprehension 
scores, 0.43; and (7) high «chool quality- 
point averages, 0.6& High school average 
was more highly correlated with first-quarter 
college quality-point averages than were any 
of the other variables. 

There was no correlation between first- 
quarter quality-point averages and semesters 
of science of general agriculture taken In high 
schooL 

Final college quality-point average corre- 
lated most highly with high school quality- 
point average (0.71), and first-quarter quality- 
point average (0.85) which indicated that 
quality-point averages are closely associated. 

Final college quality-point averages were 
aiso found to be correlated positively at the 
1-percent level with (1) semesters of high 
school vocational agriculture, 0.18; (2) total 
semesters of high school ainrlculture, 0.15; 
(8) quantatlve thinking scores, 0.87 ; (4) lin- 
guistic thinking scores, 0.82; (6) reading 
speed scores, 0.21; (6) reading comprehen- 
sion scores, 0.35 ; and (7) English placement 
scores, 0.87. The correlation of semesters of 
high school general agriculture with fin^ i col- 
lege quality-point averages yielded a coeffi- 
cient correlation of —0.13, significant at the 
5-percent levei. Semesters of high school sci- 
ence did not yield a significant correlation 
when compared with final quality-point a**'?- 
age. 

It appeared that high school quality-point 
average was the best single predictor of 
achievement In the college of agricultuie when 
achievement was considered In terms of first- 
quarter and final college qoallty-polut aver- 
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arc* <uid tbe tendency to gradaete from the 
college of agriculture. It alio appeared that 
high school vocational agriculture had more 
to do with a student’s success in tbe college 
of agriculture than did high school science 
courses. 

3090. Shodean, Wallace D. The Use 
of Corn Fertility Plots as a Means of 
Presenting Soil Fertilizer Use Informa- 
tion to Farmers. Problem, M.S., 1960, 
University of Minnesota. 68 p. Library, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota, St. PauL 

P«npose.r— (1) To conduct a 2>year stndy 
of the use of com fertility plots at le Boy ; 
i2) to determine what extent com fertility 
piots were used In the chief corngrowing sureas 
In Minnesota ; (8) to obtain from vocational 
agriculture Instructors an evaluation of com 
fertility plots as a means of presenting soil 
fertiliser use Information to fermem ; and (4) 
to develop techniques in establishing com fer> 
tlllty plots as a teacM'^g aid for all*day stu* 
dents and adult farmers in the Le Boy area. 

Method . — ^Ihe writer conducted com fer- 
tility plots In 1955 and 1856. Questionnaires 
were mailed to 115 vocational agriculture In- 
structors in the 85 counties of the chief corn- 
producing area In Minnesota. Bleven Instrae- 
tors returned full information concerning 
their com fertility polts of 1956 or 1957. 
Bvaluatlons of the use of com fertility plots 
In their communities were received from 58 
Instractors. 

PindiNg*.— The two plots brought com fer- 
tiliser use Information to Le Roy farmers and 
provided many learning experiences for all- 
day students. Twenty-two instractom had 
conducted com fertility plots and 11 gave full 
Information of their 1956 or 1957 plots. A 
procedure for establishing com fertility plots 
was developed from this information and the 
Le Roy plots. 

Slxty-nlne instructors returned the quet' 
tionnaire: 58 stated plot work was a prac- 
tical means of presenting soil fertiliser nse 
Infoncatlon to farmers, 11 made no comment, 
and 6 stated It would not be practical in 
their communities. 

It was recommended that (1) coin fertil- 
ity plots be used more extensively; (2) plot 
work be the cooperative efforts of the VPA, 
and/or adult farmers and extension sendee; 
(8) all-day students test soil, map, measnro 
and stake, observe deficiency symptoms, har- 
vest, and calculate yields of the plots ; (4) the 
plot be on a ferm of VFA member or adult 
farmer, be kept free from weeds, and properly 
identified ; (5) all plots be completed through 
yield calculation; and (6) aU available means 
of publicising plot activities and rtsolts be 
used. 

3091. Smite, Clodus Rat and Qlen 
Baibd. Factors Affecting Student Sue- 



cest in tbe Collie of Agricnltnre as 
Shown by Research. Staff Study, 1960, 
University of Maryland. 25 p. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

Furpo$e . — ^To review and summarise re- 
search findings that had determined factors 
affecting student success in college. 

Method . — ^A comprehensive review of liter- 
ature was prepared from available and so- 
licited sources. One hundred and two items 
of research pertaining to tbe subject were 
reviewed and summarised. 

Certain studies were referred to more than 
one time to show findings as they bore on the 
problem under consideration. The research 
reviewed was reported under the foUowlng 
major headings: (1) Effect of vocational 
agriculture; (2) comparison of student 
achievement in public and private schools; 
(3) influence of high school sine; (4) pre- 
dictability of high school grades; (5) pre- 
dictability of entrance examination; and (6) 
the effect of social and economic factors. A 
summary statement and bibliography were 
provided 

PIndittgs.— Findings of research reviewed 
indicated that success in college could not be 
determined by the pattern of subjects taken 
in high school. It was presumed that col- 
lege preparatory programs made the great- 
est contribution to academic success in col- 
lege, but research findings failed to support 
this assumption. 

The studies reviewed did not reveal any 
one course or currlcolnm to be superior to 
other courses or curricula In the preparation 
of students for academic success In college. 
The findings presented by researchers pro- 
vided sufficient evidence to condude that 
vocational agricnltnre contributed to the prep- 
aration of students for the college of agricul- 
ture equal to that of other high school courses. 

A consensus was found that, in terms of 
academic achievement in college, graduates 
from public schools were superior to gradu- 
ates from private schools. Some disagreement 
existed In research findings regarding college 
achievement of students who had graduated 
from different slied high schools. Based on 
this summary of studies, findings were deemed 
Incondnslve. 

Several studies reported that academic 
achievement tor groups was predicted with 
considerable accuracy, particnla>.*?y the upper 
one-third to two-fifths of a given group. Bigh 
school rank was found to be a useful Mneept 
for predicting success In coll^ when applied 
to groups. Psydiologlcal examinations were 
found to be of little value in predicting Indi- 
vidual student snccees. 

8092. Stevens, Oucnzt Z. Advanced 
Degree Statns and Plans and Eligibility 
for Sabbatical Leave of Teachers of To- 
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cfttlonl Agricnlture and Area Snpervisors. 
Staff stndy, 1961, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 14 p. Department of Agri* 
cnltnral Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. 

Purpou , — To determine the Instltotioni and 
nm^r lleldi In which bachelor’! and master’s 
degree! were earned, the enbject matter and 
adminlatratlve areas In which PennsylvanU 
teacher eertUleatlon li held, the advanced de« 
free plans and credits earned above the bach* 
elor’! degree, and the earliest year eligible for 
sabbatical leave. 

Jf«thod.— with cooperation of the State 
department of public Instruction a data sched* 
ole was completed by the 26 area snpervisors 
of vocational agriculture and for the 320 
teachers employed In 265 schools In Pennsyl- 
vania at the end of the 1960-61 school year. 

Findingi , — ^ihe bachelor’s degrees of 288 
teachers and 19 area supervisors were in agri- 
cultural education. Thirty teachers and seven 
snpervisors earned bachelor’s degrees In other 
majors In agrlcnltnre. Two teachers do not 
have a degree. The bachelor’s degrees of 299 
teachers and 28 snpervisors were earned at 
.Penn State. Six earned the dr^^ree at West 
Virginia, five at uaryland, and fonr at Cor- 
nelL 

Master’s degrees have been completed by 
106 teachers and 18 snpervisors. Three- 
fourths are from Penn State In agricultural 
education. In the 85-44 age group, 46 per- 
cent have a master’s degree. Seventy-seven 
teachers and two snpervisors are active can- 
didates for a master’s degree, mostly the 
yonnger men. 

Only 9 of 146 eligible teachers have taken 
advantage of the State school code prolvslons 
for sabbatical leave at half salary after 10 
years of teaching. About 18 teachers win 
become eligible in each of the next 9 years. 
Some will work toward additional snbject 
matter Held and administrative certification 
and a few will travel. Most sbonld be en- 
conraged to earn advanced degrees while im- 
proving professionally as teachers of agri- 
culture. 

3003. Stbwht, Loirzo Flotd. Teach- 
ing Conservation of the Natural Re- 
sources in Texes Public Schools. Thesis, 
MJL, 1060, Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege. 01 p. library, Southwest Texas 
State College, San Marcos. 

Parposs.— To determine what has been done 
tind what has been planned for the Immediate 
future In the teaching of conservation of nat- 
ural resources in Texas public schools. 

Method.— Two surveys were conducted, one 
concerning the conservation education pro- 
gram In the public schools and one concerning 
the offerings in conurvatlon education by In- 
stitutions of higher learning with approved 



teacher-training programs. A Questlonnalra 
was developed, tested in Interviews with school 
administrators and mailed to 201 selected 
schools. Another questionnaire was maiiwi 
to 47 colleges and universities. 

Findingi. — (i) School administrators were 
concerned abont conservation edneation since 
over 88 percent returned the questionnaire. 
(2) Every school administrator believed his 
school sbonld be doing a better Job. (8) 
School administrators believed that conserva- 
tion of natural resonrees sbonld be taught and 
sbonld be required. (4) School administra- 
tors emphasised that conservation of natural 
resonrees should be integrated into aobjects 
already In the curriculum. (6) The acbools 
(500-1499) of the medium group were doing 
a slightly better Job of conservation ednea- 
tion than were larger and smaUer slu schools. 
(6) Most colleges and universities were do- 
ing little or nothing to train prospective teach- 
ers to teach conservation of natural resonrees 
and almost no plans were being made to Im- 
prove that condition. 

3094. St. John, Geobob A 

Study of the Changes Made in Dairy 
Management Practices by Clark County 
Farmers on Spencer Silt Loam Soil Type 
From 1949 to 1957. Thesis, M.S., 1959, 
Univeraity of Wisconsin. 84 p. Library, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Purpose. — The specific purpose of this study 
was to study the varlons new practices 
adopted In relation to varlons factors, such 
as daily herd size, total farm actei, crop 
acres, and age of the firm operator. 

Method . — ^In the original survey, 180 dark 
Connty dairy farmers residing on Spencer silt 
loam type soil were Interviewed. The 180 
farms surveyed were selected starting with 
the 5tb name, selected at random from the 
Agricnltursl Stablllutlon Service rolls at the 
agrlcnltural and stabilization office; every 
20th name was selected. The selected farms 
were then located on a map and the Inter- 
views made, in the second survey made 8 
years later, the same 180 farms were visited. 
The operators of the firms h a d changed in 
many instances. This Csct was considered In 
the study. 

f Indlnps.— Some of the conclnsfons were 
as follows: (i) Dairy herd site inereased, 
resulting in n decreasing number of smaU 
dairy herds. (2) Farm slxe, when measnred 
In total acres notleesbly Increased over the 
survey period. Along with the total acreage 
Increase, a strong tendency toward a higher 
percentage of the farm being pnt Into crop- 
land was found. (3) 8oU testing made by 
far the greatest strides la acceptance of any 
practice studied, having doubled in ferqnency 
over the survey period. (4) MUk testing in- 
creased in frequency over the survey period, 
being more popular on farnis supporting largo 
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dtlry litrda than on farms snpportinff small 
dairy herds. <S) Artificial insen^ination has 
gained in popularity, white the use of pure* 
bred and grade sires has declined. (6) Income 
per cow has increased noticeably in all herd 
sise classes except in the class of 10 or less 
dairy cows where a decline in income per cow 
was reported. This Increased income per 
cow combined with larger average sise dairy 
herds has resulted in substantially higher 
term Income. <7) It was found that the age 
of the farm operator had little relation to his 
use of the various practices studied in this 
presentation. 

Some of the recommendations were as fol* 
lows: (1) That Instructors of vocational 

agriculture, county extension agents, and 
others in advisory positions strongly recom- 
mend and demonstrate the use of those man- 
agement practices studied in this presentation 
which are applicable In the situation at hand ; 
and (2) that the data collected in the 1949 
and 1957 surveys, upon which this presen- 
Mtion was based, be used as the basis for 
further studies. 

3005. SwAitsoir, Robebt Maoni. Op- 
portunities for Establishment of Young 
Farmers in the Marengo, Iowa. Com- 
munltj?. Thesis, M.S., 1961. Iowa State 
University of Science and Technology. 
59 p. Library, Iowa State University 
of Science and Technology, Ames. 

PurpoBt . — To determine the opportunities 
for establishment of young farmers In the 
Marengo. Iowa, Community. 

Methoi , — Information was obtained from 
868 term operators in the area served by the 
Iowa Valley Community School at Marengo. 
Iowa. 

yindinps.— Ninety-one farm operators had 
entered terming during the past 10 years; 
84 had become established during the past 
6 years. Forty-six operators were over 65 
years of age. If they retire during the next 
10 years, this would be an average of 4.6 
farming opportunities during the next 10 
years. 

Farm operators who ovrned all the land 
they operated numbered 115, or 81 percent 
of the total. Forty of the farmers, or 11 per- 
cent. were both owners and renters. Benters 
numbered 78, or 21 percent of the total. The 
number of operators with partnerships were 
88, or 24 percent of the tutal. Thirty-two, 
or 9 percent, were serving as hired hands. 
Ten termers, 8 percent, were classified as 
having other farm status. 

There was a relationship between the num- 
ber of tillable acres operated and the educa- 
tion of the operator. The more formal edu- 
cation the operator had, the larger the num- 
ber of tillable acres farmed. 

Of the 50 employed sons living at home, 23 
were farming; 75 of the 142 sons away from 
homo were terming. 



Considering the age of the tern opsraton, 
general retirement age of termers and the de- 
creasing number of terms the actual need ter 
farmer replacements during the next 10-yssr 
period may be approximately 76 operators. 
It was estimated that 68 sons of operators 
may be looking for terming opportunitiss dur- 
ing the next 10-year period* 

3096. Thompson, Obviixe B. A Guide 
To Interest Students in Agriculture. 
Staff study, 1961, Unlversl^ of Call- 
fomia. 17 p. Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, Unlversi^ of California, 
Davis. 

Purpof e.— To find the practices wbldi teadi* 
ers of vocational agricnlture had found sue- 
cesiful in Interesting students In the study 
of agriculture. 

Method . — Questionnaires were sent to teadi- 
ere of agricnlture in Caiifomls luid to 10 as- 
lected teachers in several nearby States. Us- 
able replies were received from 144 experi- 
enced teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Findingt . — ^It was found that teacbera of 
agricnlture work with eight different groups 
when informing them about the program in 
agricultural education. Tbeee are grade 
school pupils, grade school teachers. Ugh 
school students, high school teachers, school 
administrators, counselors, parents, and lo- 
cal businessmen. Tuese teachers Identlfled 
120 different practices that had proven suc- 
cessful in working with these gronpu. They 
emphasised that a successful selective reeruit- 
ment program must have: A general program 
of Information on agriculture for all groups; 
n means to identify those students already in- 
terested in agricnlture ; and a means to com- 
mnnlcste with students who may bseome 
Interested in agricnlture once they know some- 
thing abont it. 

It was farther emphasised by tesehers that 
this is a year-round program which requirsB 
much hard work. The most successful teach- 
ers were making liberal nie of their students. 
Future Farmer chapter officers, Young Farm- 
ers, and others in the commnnity for aaalst- 
ance in their selective recruitment program. 

3097. Tom, Fbedebick E. T., Chabues 
W. Hnx, and Einosixt L. Obeenb. Em- 
ployment Opportunities in Certain Oc- 
cupations Belated to Farming in the 
Syracuse Economic Area, New York. 
Staff study, .1961, Cornell University. 
27 p. Rural Education Department, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Purpose.— This study was limited to 17 oe- 
enpations selected by New York teacher train- 
ers and anpervlsora present In a 6-connty 
area. The two specific purposes were (1) to 
detemfine the number of employment oppor- 
tunities in each of certain selected oecupa- 
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tlona related to farming ; and (2) to determine 
the general nature, level, and icope of pre* 
employment training needed by proipective 
employee! for the occnpatloni for which there 
are abundant opportunitiei. The general pur* 
poee was to determine whether New Tork 
secondary schools should establish voeatUmal 
training programs In related occupations. 

Method . — In the designated area there were 
1,040 firms which were engaged in businesB 
likely to have employees in the 17 occnpattons 
studied. These 1,040 firms were contacted 
either by the mailed questionnaire or by the 
Interview technique. Only 840 of the firms, or 
32.4 percent, contacced regularly employed 
people in the selected occupations. 

Findinge . — There are 151.7 Job opportnnl* 
ties available each year in the Syracuse eco- 
nomic area in the 17 related occupations 
studied. Calculated on the basis of a local 
school vocational agriculture department, this 
Is equivalent t to 4.1 Job opportunities per year 
per department. About three-fourths of all 
the opportunities are In firms dealing with 
farm machinery and equipment, trucking, land- 
scape gardening, and farm supplies. A high 
school education or more was required by 56.8 
percent of the employers responding but was 
preferred by 85.3 percent A farm background 
was considered to be essential by 20.6 and de- 
sirable by 64.1 percent of the employers re- 
sponding. Formal school training in agricul- 
ture was thought to be essential by 8.9 and 
desirable by 68 percent of the employers re- 
sponding. In the 5 counties in the Syracuse 
economic area the annual opportunities ranged 
from 12.87 in Oswego County to 73.60 In On- 
ondaga County. 

The authors reached the following condu- 
Bions : Employment opportunities in each 
school district in each of the individual occu- 
pations studied were limited. Collectively, 
the opportunities present in the 17 occupations 
can only be rated fair. In none of the 17 
occupations studied were employm«it oppor- 
tunities sufficiently large to warrant the estab- 
lishment of specific vocational training pro- 
grams by a local school district designed to 
develop the special skills needed by employees 
in the given occupation. A person interested 
in employment in related occupations would 
find a high school education, a farm back- 
ground and formal training In vocational agri- 
culture to be valuable assets. 

3008. Tan Dixhobn, Baiph Lee. 
Teadiing Procedure for Improving Dairy 
Herd Records of Vocational Agriculture 
Students in Dane County, Wisconsin. 
Thesis, M. Sc., 1960, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 127 p. Library, The Ohio State 
University, Columhns. 

Purpose.— To determine what can and 
should be done to make the Instruction of 
dairy herd records more meaningful and func- 



tional in the lives of vocational agriculture 
students in Dane County. This purpose is 
based on the underlying assumption that these 
records are so vital to herd improvement that 
vocational agriculture students should and can 
benefit from such instruction. 

Method . — ^The data for this study were col- 
lected by means of two sets of questionnaires. 
One questionnaire study involved returns from 
15 vocational agriculture Instructors in Dane 
County, Win. From these returns. It was de- 
termined what had been accomplished in terms 
of dairy herd records in these departments 
and what were the Instructional techniques 
teachers used in securing dairy herd records 
and dairy cattle Improvement Teachers also 
listed their greatest difficulties and outcomes 
of their D.H.I.A. instruction and related the 
success of this phase of their program. 

The second questionnaire study involved re- 
turns from 88 farmers in Dane County who 
were production testing their herds. These 
farmers were asked to Indicate what Infinenced 
them to test their herd and why they con- 
tinued to do so. They were also asked to 
evaluate the instructional techniques teachers 
used in high school in stimulating boys to keep 
dairy herd records. 

Findinge . — Only 22 percent of the voca- 
tional agriculture enrollment in Dene County 
kept 12-montb production records. The per- 
cent of students who tested dropped from 75 
percent in the freshman year to 22 percent 
in the senior year. Much of this failure 
seemed to be related to the failure of students 
to test during the summer months. The great- 
est dilRcolty was the lack of time both on the 
part of students and teachers to get the test- 
ing done and the records kept up to date. 
Although teachers had more time for dass- 
room activities, most of their effort was to- 
ward securing rather than using production 
records. 

Farmers who had vocational agriculture 
training indicated that the most Important 
infiuence in getting them to test their herd 
was the vocational agriculture program. Farm- 
ers also indicated that teachers should base 
more classroom instrnctlru on information 
derived from students’ records. On the basis 
of these findings, it was recommended that 
teachers enroll as many as possible of their 
dairy students in the owner-sampler D.H.LA. 
testing program which will provide the test- 
ing service and completed macnire records 
each month. It was also recommended that 
teachers should concentrate on Classroom ac- 
tivities designed to use these records. 

3090. Wall, Batnono C. A Study of 
Departmental Records and Reports on 
Farming Programs in Vocational Agri- 
cnltnre ±or Wisconi^n. Nontheels study, 
M.A., 1960, University of Minnesota. 
144 p. Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University ot Minnesota, St FaUL 
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Purpo$e.—1o determine enenttal Infonw* 
tlon and preferred dealgn In departmental ree* 
orda and reporta on farming programs of iiig h 
school students, yonng farmers, and adnlt 
farmers In rocatlonal agrlcnltnre In Wiscon- 
sin. and to develop record and report forms 
based on findings from the stndg. * 

Method.— Two questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to the 803 instructors In rocatlonal 
agrlcnltnre In Wisconsin : 16C received Form 
A (Records) and 161 received Form B (Local 
and State ofilce reports). Each questionnaire 
contained qnestlons on characteristics, pur- 
poses. and Items that might be Indnded In 
records or reports which could be answered 
by checking (yes). (T). or (no) columns. The 
data obtained provided the framework around 
which recommended forms were prepared. 

^Findtngi . — ^Pour snggested diaracterlstlcs of 
departmental records of farming programs 
were ^proved for high school students and 
young farmers and two for adult farmers. 
Seventeen, le. and 14 purposes for keeping 
records were approved as were 21. 20. and 13 
items In records for the respective groups. 

Only one suggested characteristic of depart- 
mental reports on farming programs (outline 
form) was approved. Four proposed reasons 
for making reports were approved. In re- 
ports to the local administrator. 12 Items were 
approved for high school students. 4 for young 
farmers, and 3 for adult farmers. Items from 
the same list that were approved for State 
ofilce reports numbered 7, 4. and 2 for the 
respective groups. 

Findings seemed to Indicate that depart- 
mental records and reports on farming pro- 
grams were valuable primarily for Instruc- 
tion. and that records were of more value than 
reports. A wide variation was noted In meth- 
ods of applying principles of education In voca- 
tional agriculture. Approval of Items In rec- 
ords or reports seemed to be weighed by the 
time required to perform the Implied Instruc- 
tion. recording, or reporting. 

Several departments.- record and report 
forms for farming programs were recom- 
mended which were designed to enable the In- 
Htmetor to use student and secretarial help, 
since the time factor seemed Important. 

3100. Webb, Eabl S. Educational and 
Employmrat Status of 1960 Graduates 
Who Were Enrolled In Vocational Agri- 
cnlture with Implications for Vocational 
Gnidance. Nonthesis study, 1961, Vni- 
Tersity of Missouri. 17 p. Department 
of Agricultural Education, University of 
Mlssonrl, Columbia. 

PitfposA— The primary purposes of this 
study were to ascertain: (1) Where high 
school graduates, who were enrolled In voca- 
tional agriculture their senior year, entered 
college In 1960-61 ; and (2) the type occupa- 
tion chosen by those not furthering thJr 
formal education. 
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Secondary purposes were to determine : (1) 
If the degree of Job satisfaction of teachers 
cf agriculture has any apparent Influence on 
where students attend college ; (2) If teachers 
of agriculture believe students who plan to 
enter the college of agriculture should take 
their first two years of college conrses at a 
State or otiier college ; and (3) the degree of 
occnpational advice given by the teacher of 
agrlcnltnre to their graduating students. 

Method.— A. 1-page questionnaire, consist- 
ing of 10 Items, was mailed to 260 Mlssonrl 
teachers of vocational agricultnre in April 
1981* 

Findtng$.-TwentT-elgbt percent entered 
college, with a 17-percent dropont In less than 
a year; 70.7 percent were employed and 0 
percent were unemployed. 

Of those entering college, the percentage 
distribution was as follows: College of agri- 
culture. 28.6; State coUeges, 41.3; and other 
schools, 32.1. 

Employment status of those not In college 
at the time of the study was In percents as 
follows; Industry or bnslness, 34.3; armed 
s .vices, 17.2 ; fanning. 31.9 ; farmhand, 8.7 ; 
and without employment, 7.9. 

No relationship was found between Job satis- 
faction of teachers and where students at- 
tend college. A large majority of teachers 
thought students should do all their college 
work at the college of agriculture, except for 
students having learning dlfflcnltles; these 
should attend smaller schools. 

Eighty percent of Mlssonrl teachers ef vo- 
cational agrlcnltnre asslat atndents In mak- 
ing occupational choices. However, mnCh mis- 
understanding exiata concerning vocational 
gnidance and Ita place In helping atndents 
select careers. 

Slot Webb,EaxlS. laterrelatloiiBhlps 
of Selected Factors In the Training of 
Persons Qnalifyiiig at the University of 
Missouri to Teach Vocational Agricul- 
tnre. Nonthesls study, 1960, University 
of Mlssonrl. 12 p. Department of Agri- 
cnltnral Education, Unlversi^ of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

Purpose.— The primary purpose of this 
study was to determine If apparent relation- 
ships exist between : (1) The scholastic aver- 
ages earned at the University of Mlssonrl by 
persons who quality to teadi vocational agri- 
cultnre ; (2) the number of years they teadi ; 
and (3) the number of years enrolled In ritg h 
school vocational agrlcnltnre. 

Method . — ^All data were taken from the 
records kept on file In the dqiartment of agri- 
cultural education. Only the namea of per- 
sons qualifying during the period 1947-55 for 
whom complete data were available were used 
In this study. 

PItidlsps.— Of the 882 persons who qualified 
daring the period atudled, 180. or approxl- 
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mttly 40 percent, had act been enrolled in 
high aeboel rocatlonal ntrlealtnre; 101, or 
to percent, bad atodled tbe nnbject 4 jreara. 
The mean ndiolaaUe arerage of each group 

Wan the tame. 

Flfty«eeTen of the 147 who were atlll teach* 
Ing at the time of thin ttodj bad no Tocatlonal 
agrlenltnre In hlgli acbool as compared to 45 
who bad studied the subject 4 years. The 
mean nniaber or years taught by each group 
was 8.28 and 6.7^ respecttrely. 

The data show that the persona who bad 
better scbolastle arerages on graduation from 
college tended to stay In teaching wblle the 
less capable persons dropped ont Not only 
did the mean scholastic arerage of tbe group 
tend to Increase with nc.laber of years tanght, 
but It became more nnlfomu 
It would appear that high school rocational 
agrlenltnre Is neither an asset nor a liability 
In terms of scholastic encceas for persons qnall* 
^Ing at tbe Unlrerslty of Missouri to teach 
vocational agriculture. 

There appears to be Justlflcatlon for belter* 
Ing that persons who graduate from college 
with above average grades will remain In 
tm^lng longer than those who complete col* 
lege with less scholastic achievement. 

S1Q2. ‘Wlixtaiis, CicxL B. Farm Me- 
dianlcs Tools for Instruction of High 
School Stndents and Tonngr Adult Farm* 
en In Vocational Agrlenltnre. Paper, 
M. Ed„ 1961, The Pennsylvania State 
Unlyerslty. 40 p. Department of Agri* 
cnltnral Education, Tbe Pennsylvania 
State Univerritj, University Park 

Pnrpott . — To use a systematic approach to 
tht development of a fnnctlonal, complete 
llat of toola for the five major areas of In* 
itmetlon In farm mechanics 
jrsfho4.-~Tools needed for Instruction in 
tht mechsnieal pluses of the units in tbe 
Pennsylvania Pattern Course of Study for Vo- 
cational Agriculture were organized into a 
data achedule with C'e toola classified accord* 
ing to nujor nse In the five areaa of ffarm 
medianics. Ten teachers in schools that have 
high achool daases only were Interviewed. 
Another croup Interviewed Indoded teachers 
In 10 schoola that also have yonng adnit 
tanner programa Tbe list was used as a qnea* 
tloanalre with a third group teachers in 10 
schools that have complete programs in voea* 
tional agriculture. The information obtained 
ladndcd tht number of each of the tools each 
school had, whether the tool la used and tbe 
taaeber^s Judgment of whether tbe tool Is 
needed. To be Included in tbe recommended 
list eadi tool had to be needed in 20 or more 
of the 80 schools. Before final comiillatlon 
the data were submitted to five university 
■pedallsts In farm mechanlca for modiflea* 
tioii. 

Pfadfape.— Of the 292 toote listed. 227 were 
needed In 20 or more sehoola There were 80 



tools present In less than 15 bnt needed in 
more than 20 schools. There were 80 needed 
tools being used In more schools, than owned 
them and. conversely, 20 toola not needed were 
found In more acboola than were naing 
In tbe schoola with yonng adolt farmer 
programs, 190 different toola were present In 
larger average qnantltlea. The schoola with 
high school instruction only . aversged 10.5 
stndents in the largest farm mechanics cists. 
The 2 grronps of schools with young adult 
farmer work averaged 19 and 20.1 high school 
stndents In the largest farm mechanics class. 

Although most of the 258 tools on the rec* 
ommended list are needed in more than ont 
area, 107 were claaslfied; aa having primary 
use In farm power and machinery, 71 In f«rm 
buildings, 61 in farm abop practices, 9 in farm 
electrification, and 10 In soil and water mta* 
agement A sample teaching calendar dem- 
onstrated the Usting of toola needed for In- 
struction is mechanical pbasea of a unit of 
Instruction when Integrated with production 
and management problem areas of the nnlb 

3103. 'Wixsoir, John Minton. An Oc- 
cupational Survey of Former Vocationtl 
Agricultoro Stndents of High Schools In 
the meat Area of Washington Stete. 
Thesis, M.S., 1961, Washington Stete Uni- 
versity. 38 p. Library, Washington 
State University, Pullman. 

Porpofo.— To determine relatlonabipa be- 
tween high school vocational agrlenltnre and 
the occupational status of former students. . 
Is vocational agricultore meeting the needs 
of those for whom it was designed? What agrl- 
cnlturally related occupatlona are vocational 
agricolture stndents entering? What evaloa- 
tion of their course do the gradnatea assess? 

Method.— T!h.t names and addreases of all 
vocational agriculture graduates of seven * s v t- 
ern Washington high schools for the period 
1950-55 were secured. A questionnaire was 
sent to each Individual who had taken 8 or 
more years of agricolture. Mailings were 
made to 208 individuala. The returns 
amounted to 141, or 67.8 percent 
The questionnaire was designed to deter- 
mine the occupational status, occupational In- 
flnencea, influence of vocational :;grlcnltnre on 
occupation selection, methods of entering and 
financing farming, post high school education, 
farming aspirations of those not in farming, 
and an evalnatlon of vocatiot'nl agrieultnre by 
the graduates. 

PiHdHtga.—A compilation of the data 
showed the following occopatlonal states: 
Farming and ranching. 30.5 percent; farm 
labor, 7.1 percent ; agriculturally related. 19.1 
percent; nonagrlcnltural, 81.9 percent; niU- 
tary service, 10.6 percent and college atedeuts, 
7.8 percent. Sixty-five percent of the respond- 
ents indicated that vocational agrlcoltere had 
at least a little influence on their selection of 
an occnpatlon. 
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An interpretation of data regarding meth* 
oda of entering farming sbowed clearly that 
moat men do ao with assistance from their 
parenta or other relatlvea. Forty>two of those 
not already in farming indicated they deli* 
nltely would like to enter farming if they 
had the opportunity. 

Sizty*seTen respondents found their studies 
lu vocational agriculture of definite value In 
their work. Thirty-one aaid that it was of 
some value. Six indicated little or no value. 

Areas in which more study was desired in- 
cluded the following in descending order: 
Farm mechanics, farm management, econom- 
ics, crop production, livestock, soils and soil 
conservation. 

The recommendations to be made from this 
study Include: (1) The Importance of voca- 
tional agrlcnlture in preparing men for re- 
lated occupations should be emphasized. (2) 
Also the importance of vocational agriculture 
as a guidance medium should be recognized. 
(3) Boys should be made aware of the prob- 
lems associated with entrance Into farming 
and be informed of the other agricultural op- 
portunities. 

8104. Wtatt, WniDOL liOB. Occnpa- 
tional Status of Former ''Chapter" and 
"State Farmers" in the Iowa Association, 
Fntore Farmers of America. Thesis, 
M.S., 1961, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology. 115 p. Li- 
brary, Iowa State University of Science 
and Tedmology, Ames. 

Purpose.— The purpose of this study was 
twofold: (1) To determine the relationship. 
If any, of the degree received and the occu- 
pational status of the former Chapter and 
State Farmers • and (2) to attempt to deter- 
mine if the mettod of selection of State Farm- 
ers was in line with the alms and purposes of 
vocational agriculture and the Future Farm- 
ers of America. 

Jfefhod.— State Farmers were selected by 
random sampling from the list of State Farmer 
recipients from 1929 to 1953 Indusive. Five 
State Farmers were selected for each year In- 
duded in this sample. Five alternates were 
also selected by the same method for each 
year. Chapter Farmer dassmates were paired 
with each of the State Farmers selected for 
the study. For this study 100 State Farmers 
were paired with 100 Chapter Farmers class- 
mates, from the same schools, and that gradu- 
ated tte same time. 

Finitngi . — Significant differences existed In 
that the State Farmers had more years of 
training In vocational agriculture and bad 
participated more years in Future Farmers 
of America activities. Seventy percent of 
the Chapter Farmers were the sons of farm- 
owners. Farm ownership by the parents was 
not a significant Infinenee in the attainment 
of tbs State Farmer degree. Seventy-two 



percent of the State Farmers and 62 peresat 
of the Chapter Farmers were the sons of par- 
ents who farmed 161 acres or more. The 
data indicated that the State Farmer redpl- 
ents had greater resources of land available 
than did their Chapter Farmer «if*— . 

State Farmers bad a smi^er number of 
older brothers, a smaller number of younger 
brothers, and a smaller number of sisters than 
did the Chapter Farmers. The differences 
were not great enough to be significant. 

More than three times ss many (52 Statv 
Farmers and 15 Chapter Farmers) State Farm- 
ers continued their formal education beyond 
high school, than bad the Chapter Farmers. 
Seventy-one percent of the State Farmers and 
83 percent of the Chapter Farmers had at- 
tended agricultural colleges. Of the two 
groups that attended college 68.65 percent 
were engaged in farming or in a related agri- 
cultural occupation. 

Fifty-seven percent of the 87 State Farm- 
ers who attended an agricultural college were 
engaged In farming, whereas, 60 percent of 
the 5 Chapter Farmers who bad attended 
agricultural colleges were engaged In farming. 
Bight of the 19 agricultural college gradu- 
ates, or 42.1 percent, were farming. Forty- 
four percent of the members who attended 
nonagricultural colleges were engaed In agri- 
cultural occupations, as compared to 88.8 
percent of the members who attended agri- 
cultural colleges were engaged In agricultural 
occupations. 

The value of the former members’ training 
in vocational agriculture amd the experiences 
in FFA was expressed higher by the State 
Farmers than the C!hapter Farmers, even if 
the State Farmers were not farming. No 
significant differences existed am to the age 
at which the former members were married. 
Ten of the former State Farmers achieved a 
commissioned rank in service while only two 
Chapter Farmers did likewise. More former 
(Hiapter Farmers received on-the-Job training 
while more State Farmers attended college. 

Seventy-five percent of the former State 
Farmers and 72 percent of the former Chap- 
ter Farmers were engaged In agricultural oc- 
cupations. Fifty-seven percent of the former 
State Farmers and 65 percent of the former 
Chapter Farmers were firming. Former 
State Farmers, who were the sons of land- 
owners, choose agricultural occupations more 
frequently than did the former Chapter 
Farmers, who were the sons of landowners. 

Twenty percent of former Cihapter Farmers 
and 45 percent of the former State Farmers, 
who were farming, were from terms where 
the parents farmed 241 acres or more. 

Eight percent of the forther Chapter Farm- 
ers and 27.66 percent of the former State 
Farmers reported an income, for 1958-1955 
average, of 88,000 and up. In the |10,000 
and up Income status classification there were 
14.9 percent of the former State Farmers and 
4M percent of the former Chapter farmers. 
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Nine percent of tbe Chapter Farmera and S2 
percent of the State Fanners trbo were term* 
tnf were earning |8,000 or more. Former 
State Farmers were in the higher income 
brackets of the three occupational classifica- 
tions of **farming|'* “nonfarm arglcultural” 
and “nonagrlcnltnral." The average yearly 



income of all the former Chapter Farmers In 
this stndy was 18.888.06. whereas the average 
for the former State Farmers was f4.618.84. 

The data Indicated that the former State 
Farmers were more stable in their occupational 
choices, In all dassiflcations, than were the 
former Chapter Farmer dassmates. 



Classified Index of Studies 



Aduhtistbatioit: 

General— Programs, policies, and 
plans, 3006, SOU, 3035, 3043, 3054, 
8063, 3069 

Establlslienmt and maintenance of 
departments of vocational agricul< 
tnre, 3023, 3038 

Personnel— Organization and tenure, 
3054, 3092 

AnirnTFABUEBOiiASSEs: 3027,3035,3041, 
3047, 3056, 3065, 3066, 3074, 3078, 
3079, 3081, 3085 

Advisobt Coukoils : 3061 

COUBSB OF STUDT AND CUBBIOULUM : 

General, 3050 

Animal industry, 3009, 3024, 3098 
Farm management and agricultural 
economics, 3008, 3017, 3068, 3088 
Farm mechanics, 3009, 3056, 3067, 
3086 

Piant industry, 3013, 3085, 3090 
Young and adult farmer, 3072 
Soil and water management, 3093 

Fabu Shop and Fabu Meohanios : 3009, 
8016, 3028, 3038, 3056, 3067, 3068, 
3102 

FOLLOWUP or Gbaduates : 

CoUege: 3051,3064,3101 
High School: 3012, 3029, 3032, 3040, 
3045, 3052, 3057, 3062, 3070, 3073, 

3075, 3082, 3100, 3103, 3104 

Fobeion Schools and Pbogbams: 3036, 

3076, 3087 

FUTUBE Fabmebs OF Amebioa : 3005, 3018, 
3033, 3034, 3104 
Contests, 3046 

Guidanoe and Obientation : 

General, 3019, 3029, S031, 3075, 3100 

Occupational choice and opportunity, 
3014, 3020, 3039, 3048, 3050, 3060, 
3071, 3082, 3095, 3096, 3097 



Hisxobt, Phhx)sopht, and Objeotives: 
3063,3084 

Measubeuent and Evaluation: 

Achievement in college, 3010, 3062, 
3057, 3059, 3062, 3064, 3077, 3080, 

3089, 3091 

Farming programs and practices, 
3015, 3021, 3026, 3066, 3094 

Instruction in vocational agriculture, 
3026, 3029, 3046, 3055, 3069 

Departments, 3043 
Teacher time study, 3049 

Multiple-Teaoheb Depabticbnt: 3035, 
3042, 3054 

Placement and Estatubhicent : 3039, 
3048, 3095 

Pbocedubes and Matebials in Teaohino.* 
General, 3020, 3024 
Farming progranm and practices, 
3098 

Farm shop and farm mechanics, 
3944, 3068 

Materials of instruction 3017, 3030, 

3090, 3096 

Pubuc Relations: 3034 
Safety Pbaotioeb : 3044 

SuPEBViSEo Fabmino: 8099 
Supervision, 3058 

Teaches Educatton: 

Evaluation, 3007, 8028, 8051, 3058, 
3101 

In-service programs and procedures, 
3087 

Student teaching, 3028, 3053 
Teaching Facilities : 3038, 8102 
Teaching Matebials : 3017, 8020, 8030, 
8086, 3096 

Young Fabmeb iNSTBUcnON : 8022,8025, 
8031, 8037, 8072, 8083, 8005 
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